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*¢ He’s true to God who’s true to man; 
Wherever wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest, 
*Neath the all-beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; 
And they are slaves most base 

Whose love of right is for themselves, 
And not for all their race.” 





“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the lawof Christ.’’— 
Galatians, vi, 2. 
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PREFACE. 


——0—— 


In the spirit of our motto, the present number of the 
Youth's Poetical Instructor is meant to draw attention 
to one of the giant wrongs of the nineteenth century ; 
and to a tremendous conflict now agitating society to 
its centre, in the United States of America. “On one 
side is the oppressor, struggling to retain power for the 
sake of his gold, and with him the mercenary, the faith- 
_ lessly timid, the ambitious,aad the weak. On the other 
side are the friends of the slave, and with them those 
who, without possibility of recompense, are sacrificing 
their reputations, their fortunes, their quiet, and risk- 
ing their lives for the principle of freedom.” The excite- 
ment of the crisis and the wrongs of the coloured race 
seem to have breathed a new inspiration into American 
poetry, and hence the many fine specimens in lyric, 
elegiac, and satirical verse, which have poured from 
the Northern press during the last twenty years. A 
selection from these poems, and some of an older date, 
by the gifted andamiable Cowper, called forth by simi- 
ar wrongs in our own colonies, form the principal part 


iv. 
of the present volume. A few are added, both from — 
- English and American poets, in which Human Right 
and Christian Duty to the Oppressed are treated of in 
more general: terms. 

We all love freedom for ourselves; but the con- 
tinuance of slavery among the democratic institutions — 
_of America, gives melancholy proof that the love of 
personal liberty is not always accompanied by a gene- 
rous wish to extend the blessing to others. It is hoped 
this little book may prove an humble assistant in im- 
buing the minds of the young with a deeper hatred of 
- wrong, and a more unswerving belief that personal 

freedom is a gift of God, never to be wrested from 
man except for crime. 


YOUTH'S ~ 
POETICAL INSTRUCTOR. 





THE STRANGER’S FRIEND. 


By James Montgomery. , 


‘© Whoever believes in the doctrines of Christianity will go to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ for his rule of conduct towards his fellow- 
men. In seven brief words he uttered asublime precept, which, when 
faithfully applied, will enable us to decide every question of duty to= 
wards our brethren. He taught us to love our neighbours as our- 
selves; and he did not say, love thy white neighbour, but thy neigh- 
bour without any qualification of complexion or race.”? 





*‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’— Matthew, xxv. 40. 


A poor wayfaring man of grief 

Hath often crossed me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 

That I could never answer nay ; 
I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went or whence he came; 
Yet there was something in his eye 
Which won my love, I knew not why. 


- 


Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 

He entered—not a word he spake— 
Just perishing for want of bread, 

I gave him all; he blessed it, brake, 
And ate, but gave me part again: 
Mine was an angel’s portion then, 

For while I fed with eager haste, 
The crust was manna to my taste. 
A2 
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Twas night. The floods were out, it blew 
A winter hurricane aloof: 

I heard his voice abroad, and flew 
To bid him welcome to my roof; 

I warmed, I clothed, I cheered my guest, 

I laid him on my couch to rest: 

Then made the ground my bed, and seemed 

In Eden’s garden while I dreamed. 


_Lsaw him bleeding in his chains, 
And, tortured ’neath the driver’s lash, 
His sweat fell fast along the plains, 
Deep dyed from many a fearful gash : 
But I, in bonds remembered him, 
And strove to free each fettered mb. 
As with my tears I washed his blood, 
Me he baptized with mercy’s flood. 


I saw him in the negro pew, 
His head hung low upon his breast, 
His locks were wet with drops of dew, 
Gathered while he for entrance pressed 
Within those aisles whose courts are given 
That black and white may reach one heaven ; 
And as I meekly sought his feet, 
He smiled, and made a throne my seat, 


In prison I saw him next condemned 

To meet a traitor’s doom at morn 3 
The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 

And honoured him midst shame and scorn. 
My friendship’s utmost zeal to try, 
He asked if 1 for him would die ; 
The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 
But the free spirit cried, “ I will.” 


Then in amoment to my view 

The stranger darted from disguise ; 
The tokens in his hands I knew, 

My Saviour stood before my eyes! 
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He spoke, and my poor name he named— 
“ Of me thou hast not been ashamed ; 


These deeds shall thy memorial be ; 
Fear not, thoudidst them unto me.” 


-F 


OUR COUNTRYMEN IN CHAINS. 


Genius of America! the kings of the earth cry out to thee, * Aha ! 
aha! art thou become like unto us ?” 

The following scene in Washington, narrated by an eye- witness, i is 
worthy of General Haynau or his Majesty of Naples :— 

“Near my residence lived a respectable. coloured woman, with six 
children. By her industry and good conduct she had gained the esteem 
of all who knew her ; and, though a-slave, she was permitted to apply 
a portion of her wages, earned as a cook, to support her family. She 
was besides making efforts to purchase her freedom. 

** While one day engaged in her usual work, a constable laid hands 
on her, and ordered her to follow him to aslave pen. Had athunder- 
bolt crushed her to the earth, she could not have been more shocked 
than at thesummons, Reluctantly she prepared to go ; but refusing to 
be dragged by the brutal official, a struggle ensued, in which a second 
constable was called to assist. When I saw her she could scarcely 
stand on her feet, her hands were tied behind her, she was moaning 
as if in great anguish, and in broken sobs beseeching the bystanders 
to protect her. 

“One of the constables had previously, with a furious and well- 
directed blow, felled her to the earth ; and while she lay senseless they 
had bound her, and in her bloody garments they now hurried her off 
to the head-quarters of these land pirates, there to die or await her 
shipment to the Southern market.”— Washington Correspondent of 
the Free Democrat. 

And thus the tragedy goes on. A mighty tide of tears and blood, 
billowed with the sighs and groans ofits million victims. The history 
ofjthe individual slave is but an index to the entire volume of wrong 
and suffering. Would that such biographies were our school-books— 
ourselves Hamilcars, andour children Hannibals—all learning thereby 
eternal enmity to the spirit of oppression ! 





* And the Lord said, I have surely seen the affliction of my pew 
whieh are in Egypt ; and have heard their cry by reason of their task- 
masters; for | know their sorrows.”— “Zvodus, iii. 7. 
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Our fellow countrymen in chains! 
Slaves—in a land of light and law! 
Slaves—crouching on the very plains 
Where roll’d the storm of Freedom’s war ! 
A groan from Eutaw’s haunted wood— 
A wail where Camden’s martyrs fell— 
By every shrine of patriot blood, 
From Moultrie’s wall and Jasper’s well !* 


By storied hill and hallow’d grot, 
By mossy wood and marshy glen, 
Whence rang of old the rifle-shot, 
And hurrying shout of Marion’s men, 
The groan of breaking hearts is there— 
The falling lash—the fetter’s clank ! 
Slaves—suaves are breathing in that air 
Which old De Kalb and Sumter drank ! 


What, ho !—our countrymen in chains ! 
The whip on woman’s shrinking flesh ! 
Our soil yet reddening with the stains, 
Caught from her scourging, warm and fresh ! 
What! mothers from their children riven! 4 
What ! God’s own image bought and sold ! 
Americans to market driven, - . 
And barter’d as the brute for gold ! 


Speak ! shall their agony of prayer 
Come thrilling to our hearts in vain? 

To us, whose fathers scorn’d to bear 
The paltry menace of a chain ; 


— 


* The four last lines of this stanza refer to localities celebrated in 
the American revolutionary war, in which the British Colonies re- 
volted against the mother country, and after a struggle of seven years, 
asserted their independence. The war had its origin in the refusal of 
the colonists to pay some trifling taxes which were illegally imposed 
“upon them. How infinitely greater the wrongs of their own three 
millions of slaves, : ait 
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To us, whose boast is loud and long 
Of holy Liberty and Light— 

Say shall these writhing slaves of Wrong, 
Plead vainly for their plunder’d Right? 


What! shall we send, with lavish breath, 
Our sympathies across the wave, 

Where Manhood, on the field of death, 
Strikes for his freedom, or a grave ? 

Shall prayers go up and hymns be sung 
For Greece, the Moslem fetter spurning, 

And millions hail with pen and tongue 
Our light on all her altars burning ? 


Shall Belgium feel, and gallant France, 

By Vendome’s pile and Schoenbrun’s wall, 
And Poland, gasping on her lance, 

The impulse of our cheering call ? 
And shall the save, beneath our eye, 

Clank o’er our fields his hateful chain ? 
And toss his fetter’d arms on high, 

And groan for Freedom’s gift, in vain ? 


Oh say, shall Prussia’s banner be 
A refuge for the stricken slave ? 
And shall the Russian serf go free 
By Baikal’s lake and Neva’s wave ? 
And shall the wintry-bosom’d Dane 
Relax the iron hand of pride, 
And bid hisbondmen cast the chain 
From fetter’d soul and limb aside ? 
Shall every flap of England’s flag 
Proclaim that all around are free, 
From “ farthest Ind ” to each blue-crag 
That beetles o’er the Western Sea ? 
And shall we scoff at Europe’s kings, 
When Freedom’s fire is dim with us, 
And round our country’s altar clings 
The damning shade of Slavery’s curse » 
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Coe us ask of Constantine 
To loose his grasp on Poland’s throat ; 
And beg the lord of Mahmoud’s line 
To spare the struggling Suliote— 
Will not the scorching answer come 
From turban’d Turk and fiery Russ : 
“ Go, loose your fetter’d slaves at home, 
Then turn, and ask the like of us !” 


Just God! and shall we calmly rest, 

The Christian’s scorm—the Heathen’s mirth— 
Content to live the lingering jest 

And by-word ofa mocking Earth ? 
Shall our own glorious land retain 

That curse which Europe scorns to bear ? 
Shall our own brethren drag the chain 

Which not even Russia’s menials wear? 


Up, then, in Freedom’s manly part, 
From gray-beard eld to fiery youth, 
And on the nation’s naked heart 
Scatter the living coals of Truth! 
Up—while ye slumber, deeper yet 
The shadow of our fame is growing ! 
Up—while ye pause, our sun may set. 
In blood, around our altars flowing! 


Oh ! rouse ye, ere the storm comes forth— 
The gather’d wrath of God and man— 
Like that which wasted Egypt's earth, 
When hail and fire above it ran. 
Hear ye no warnings in the air? 
Feel ye no earthquake underneath ? 
Up—up! Why will ye slumber where 
The sleeper only wakes in death ? 


Up now for Freedom !—not in strife 
Like that your sterner fathers saw— 
The awful waste of human life— 
The glory and the guilt of war : 
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But break the chain—the yoke remove, 
And smite to earth Oppression’s rod, 

With those mild arms of Truth and Love, 
Made mighty through the living God ! 


Down let the shrine of* Moloch sink, 
And leave no traces where it stood ; 
No longer let its idol drink 
His daily cup of human blood : 
But rear another altar there, 
To Truth and Love and Mercy given, 
And ,Freedom’s gift and Freedom’s prayer 
Shall call an answer down from Heaven! 


MASSACHUSETTS TO VIRGINIA. 

A slave, named George Latimer, had escaped from Virginia and 
found a refuge in Boston ; public feeling in that city having become, at 
the period, so strong in favour of fugitives from bondage that they were 
nearly as safe there as in Canada. Latimer was only one of many, but 
the slaveholders had just then determined to sustain any master who 
would push law to the utmest, in bringing back a runaway slave from 
Massachusetts. 

- In pursuance of this, the master of Latimer followed him to his place 
of refuge, and summoned him before the legal authorities. The case 
was argued at great length on both sides, the abolitionists carrying 
with them the sympathies of the people ; but the judges ultimately 
decided that, according to existing law, George Latimer must be given 
up. His counselthen made another move for a trial in a superior court ; 
this could not be refused : accordingly he was remanded, time was thus 
gained, and immediately the question was raised : ‘‘ Ought the people 
of Boston to suffer any of their public buildings to be used as a prison 
for a man who, according to the laws of their state, was not even 
accused of any crime.”” The whole city seemed roused, and from 
congregated thousands, assembled en masse, a deputation was sent to 
tell the mayor that if he did not at once set Latimer at liberty, they 
would take the responsibility and liftithe roof off the jail. Thus circum- 
stanced, the magistrate thought it wiser to permit his escape by the 
door, and he was no sooner outside the walls than his friends conveyed 
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him to a place of safety, leaving his master, when ready to proceed 
with the next trial, to find him where hemight. His master, however, 
was glad to return home without farther waiting the issue; popular 
indignation rendering Boston rather an unsafe sojourn. 

The Fugitive Slave Law, enacted in 1850, renders this Ballad pecu- 
liarly applicable at the present time, as expressing the sentiments of 
every citizen of the Free States who feels strongly the insult offered 
by an act of legislation, which is meant to compel -him.to assist in the 
re-capture of slaves in pursuit of liberty. 





“Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but 
rather reprove them.’’— Ephesians, v. 11. 


The blast from Freedom’s northern hills, 
Uponits Southern way, 

Bears greeting to Virginia 
From Massachusetts Bay : 

No word of haughty challenging, 
Nor battle-bugle’s peal, 

Nor steady tread of marching files, 
Nor clang of horsemen’s steel. 





No trains of deep mouthed cannon 
Along our highways go— 

Around our silent arsenals 
Untrodden lies the snow 3 

And-to the land-breeze of our ports, 
Upon their errands far, 

A thousand sails of Commerce swell, 
But none are spread for War. 


We hear thy threats, Virginia ! 
Thy stormy words and high 
Swell harshly on the Southern winds . 
Which melt along our sky ; : 
Yet, not one brown, hard hand foregoes 
Its honest labour here; 
No hewer of our mountain oaks 
Suspends his axe in fear. 
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Wild are the waves which lash the reefs 
Along St. George’s bank, 

Cold on the shore of Labrador 
The fog lies white and dank ; 

Through storm, and wave, and blinding mist, 
Stout are the hearts which man 

The fishing-smacks of Marblehead, 
The sea-boats of Cape Ann. 


The cold North light and wintry Sun 
Glare on their icy forms, 

Bent grimly o’er their straining lines 
Or wrestling with the storms ; 

Free as the winds they drive before, 
Rough as the waves they roam, 

They laugh to scorn the slaver’s threat 
Against their rocky home. 


What means the Old Dominion ?* 
Hath she forgot the day 

When o’er her conquered valleys 

_ Swept the Briton’s steel array ? 

How side by side, with sons of hers, 
The Massachusetts men 

Encountered Tarleton’s charge of fire, 
And stout Cornwallis then ? 


Forgets she how the Bay State,t 
In answer to the call 
Of her old House of Burgesses, 
Spoke out from Faneuil Hall? 
When, echoing back her Henry’s cry, 
Came pulsing on each breath 
Of Northern winds the thrilling sounds 
Of “Liperry or DeatH!” 





* A popular name in America for the State of Virginia, the oldest 


of the British Colonies in that country. 
+ The State of Massachusetts, so called from the Bayon the shores 


of which its capital, Boston, is situated. 
: 1 B 
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What asks the Old Dominion ? 
If now her sons have proved 
False to their fathers’ memory, 
False to the faith they loved ; 
If she can scoff at Freedom, 
And its Great Charter spurn, 
Must we of Massachusetts 
From Truth and Duty turn ? 


‘We hunt your bondmen, flying 
From Slavery’s hateful hell— 
Our voices, at your bidding, 
Take up the bloodhounds’ yell— 
We gather, at your summons, 
Above our fathers’ graves,. 
From Freedom’s holy altar horns 
To tear your wretched slaves ! 


Thank God! not yet so vilely 
Can Massachusetts bow, 

The spirit of her early time 
Ts with her even now; 

Dream not because her pilgrim blood 
Moves slow, and calm, and cool, 
She thus can stoop her chainless neck, 

A sister’s slave and tool. 


All that a sister State should do, 
All that a free State may, 
Heart, hand, and purse we proffer, 
As in our early day 5? 
But that one dark loathsome burdei. 
Ye must stagger with alone, 
And reap the bitter harvest 
Which ye yourselves have sown ! 
Hold, while ye may, your struggling slaves, 
And burden God’s free air 
With woman’s shriek beneath the lash, ~ 
And. manhood’s wild despair ; 
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Cling closer to the “cleaving curse,” 
That writes upon your plains 
The blasting of Almighty wrath 
Against a land of chains. 


Still shame your gallant ancestry, 
The cavaliers of old, 

By watching round the shambles 
Where human flesh is sold— 

Gloat o’er the new-born child, and count 
His market value, when 

The maddened mother’s cry of woe 
Shall pierce the slaver’s den! 


Lower than plummet soundeth 
Sink the Virginian name! 
Plant, if ye will, your fathers’ graves 
With rankest weeds of shame ; 
Be, if ye will, the scandal 
Of God’s fair universe— 
We wash our hands for ever 
Of your sin, and shame, and curse. 


A voice from lips whereon the coal 
From Freedom’s shrine hath been, 
Thrilled, as but yesterday, the hearts 
Of Berkshire’s mountain men : 
The echoes of that solemn voice 
Are sadly lingering still 
Tn all our sunny valleys, 
On every wind-swept hill. 


And when the prowling man-thief 
Came hunting for his prey 

Beneath the very shadow 
Of Bunker’s shaft of gray, 

How, through the free lips of the son, © 
The father’s warning spoke ; 

How, from its bonds of trade and sect 
The Pilgrim city broke! 
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A hundred thousand right arms 
Were lifted up on high, 
A hundred thousand voices 
Sent back their loud reply ; 
Through the thronged towns of Essex 
The startling summons rang, 
And up from bench and loom and wheel 
Her young mechanics sprang. 


The voice of free, broad Middlesex— 
Of thousands as of one— 

The shaft of Bunker calling 
To that of Lexington— 

From Norfolk’s ancient villages, — 
From Plymouth’s rocky bound 

To where Nantucket feels the arms 
Of ocean close her round ; 


From rich and rural Worcester, 
Where through the calm repose 

Of cultured vales and fringing woods 
The gentle Nashua flows, 

To where Wachusett’s wintry blasts 
The mountain larches stir, 

Swelled up to heaven the thrilling cry 
Of “ God save Latimer ! ” 


And sandy Barnstable rose up, 
Wet with the salt sea spray— . 
And Bristol sent her answering shout 
Down Narragansett Bay ! 
Along the broad Connecticut 
Old Hampden felt the thrill, 
And the cheer of Hampshire’s woodmen 
Swept down from Holyoke Hill. 


The voice of Massachusetts ! 
Of her free sons and daughters— 
Deep calling unto deep aloud— 
The sound of many waters ! 
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Against the burden of that voice 
What tyrant power shall stand ? 


No fetters in the Bay State ! 
No slave upon her land ! 


Look to it well, Virginians ! 
In calmness we have borne, 

In answer to our faith and trust, 
Your insult and your scorn ; 

You’ve spurned our kindest counsels— 
You’ve hunted for our lives— 

And shaken round our hearths and homes 
Your manacles and gyves! 


We wage no war—we lift no arm— 
We fling no torch within 

‘The fire damps of the quaking mine 
Beneath your soil of sin ; 

We leave ye with your bondmen 
To wrestle while ye can 

With the strong upward tendencies 
And God-like soul of man! 


But for us and for our children, 
The vow which we have given 

For Freedom and humanity 
Is registered in Heaven : 

No slave-hunt in our borders— 
No pirate on our strand ! 

No fetters in the Bay State— 
No slave upon our Land !* 





* The recent conduct of the State of Massachusetts in reference to 
the Fugitive Slave Bill sorrowfully belies the confidence in her love 
of liberty so finely implied in these spirited stanzas. 
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THE FAREWELL 


Of a Virginia Slave Mother to her Daughters, sold inio 
Southern Bondage. 

Every slave state in America has its peculiar enormity; that of 
Virginia sending slaves to the southern market, proceeds from its 
position being such, that slave labour no longer bears a high value 
within the state. It happens hence, that those who are born and 
reared in the ‘Old Dominion are frequently sold south; where the 


extensive cotton, sugar, and rice plantations give a constant demand 
for coloured labourers. 


Heart-rending separations of families are of very frequent occur- 
rence, and even masters otherwise humane, when placed in difficul- 

ties, resort to it as a means of raising funds. In elucidating this poem, 
- which owes its deep pathos to those separations, we shall take a tale 
of recent and fearful interest, that of Emily Russel. 

Mrs. Nancy Cartwright, the mother of this slave girl, was and is a 
respectable coloured woman, and has been for several years resident — 
in New York. She had purchased her own freedom, and redeemed 
a part of her children from slavery by her own industry, aided by the 
liberality of friends. In January, 1850, Emily, still in slavery, wrote 
to her mother, from the slave-pen of Bruin and Hill, in Alexandria, 
to inform her that she, Aunt Sally, with all her children, and Aunt 
Hagar, with all hers, were in Bruin’s jail waiting purchasers, and 
grandmother almost crazy. ‘‘ My dear Mother,”’ she adds, ‘‘ will you 
please to come on as soon as you can; I expect to go away very shortly, 
Oh! mother, dear mother! come now and see your distressed and 
heart-broken daughter once more. Mother! my dear mother! do 
not forsake me, for I feel desolate. Please to come now. Your 
daughter—Emily Russel.” 


In reply to this appeal Bruin and Hill were written to by the Editor 
of the New- York Tribune, requesting to know at what price Emily 
would be sold to her mother, and how much tiie would be given the 
latter to make up the amount; also the prices at which they held the 
other members of the family. In the answer to this Hagar and her 
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seven children were valued at 2500 dols.; Sally and her four at 2800 
dols.; while for Emily, the slave-dealer added, he could not take less 
than 1800 dols. Inhis own words “this may seem high to you, but 
cotton being very high, slaves are high also. We have two or three 
offers from gentlemen in the South for Emily, who is said to be the 
finest looking woman in the country. We expect to start with the 
negroes on the 8th of February, and if you intend to do anything you 
had better do it soon.”’ 


The enormous sum placed on Emily was quite beyond the means 
of the afflicted mother ; yet anxious to make a farther effort, by her 
request a gentleman called at the slave-pen in Alexandria. He was 
received, he tells us, with a suavity of manners which would eclipse 
Lord Chesterfield, by Bruin himself, whom he describes as a middle- 
aged man, all smiles and politeness ; very intelligent, and altogether — 
woefully belying his profession. The conversation during this inter- 
view , was heartless beyond expression on the part of the slave-dealer, 
and led tonoarrangement. To raise the 1800 dols. was tothe mother 
impossible ; when told this, and also that the friends had abandoned 
the hope of raising it, ““I am glad of it,’’ said he, ‘‘I don’t want to 
send her North—lI prefer that she should go to the South.” 

The mother, when compelled to give up all hope of redeeming her 
from the dreadful doom, and when she learned that the coffle had 
actualJly departed for the South, drooped like a stricken woman. Her 
mind was with her daughter,—‘‘ Gone, gone, sold and gone,” on her 
way to her frightful destiny. By aa merciful dispensation of Provi- 
dence Emily Russel was spared the degradation and misery to which 
she seemed destined. She diedin Georgia, according to the announce- 
ment of Bruin and Hill, before reaching the far southern market 
from which her soul so deeply revolted. The nature of her disease, 
and her sufferings in early dissolution, are alike a secret to us; but 
known well to him who took her from the evil to come. 

The news of her premature death was received by her mother with 
fervent thankfulness. 

The narratives from which these facts are briefly stated may be 
found at more length in the North Star Newspapers for February 
15th, March 8th, and May 10th, 1850. They were current events of 
the year ; Emily’s first letter bearing date January 22nd, and her death 
being the news of the day in the last mentioned paper. 





“Behold and sec if there is any sorrow like unto my sorrow.’’— La- 
neentations, i. xii. 
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Gone, gone—sold and gone, . 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 

_ Where the slave-whip ceaseless swings, 
Where the noisome insect stings, 
Where the Fever Demon strews 
Poison with the falling dews, 

Where the sickly sunbeams glare 

-Through the hot and misty air,— 

Gone, gone—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters, — 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 


Gone, gone—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 
There no mother’s eye is near them, 
There no mother’s ear can hear them 3 
Never, when the torturing lash 
Seams their back with many a gash, 
Shall a mother’s kindness bless them, 
Or a mother’s arms caress them. 

Gone, gone—sold and gone, 

To the riceeswamp dank and Jone, 

From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 

Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 


Gone, gone—sold and gone, 
To the riceeswamp dank and lone. 
Oh! when weary, sad, and slow, 
From the fields at night they go, 
Faint with toil, and rack’d with pain, 
To their cheerless homes again— 
There no brother’s voice shall greet them— 
There no father’s welcome meet them, 
Gone, gone—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters, 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters! 
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Gone, gone—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From the tree whose shadow lay 
On their childhood’s place of play— 
From the cool spring where they drank— 
Rock, and hill, and rivulet bank— 
From the solemn house of prayer, 

And the holy counsels there — 

se Gone, gone—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 


Gone, gone—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone— 
Toiling through the weary day, 
And at night the Spoiler’s prey. 
Oh, that they had earlier died, 
Sleeping calmly, side by side, 
Where the tyrant’s power is o’er 
And the fetter galls no more! 
Gone, gone—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 


Gone, gone—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 
By the holy love He beareth— 
By the bruised reed He spareth— 
Oh, may He, to whom alone 
All their cruel wrongs are known, 
Still their hope and refuge prove, 
With amore than mothev’s love. 
Gone, gone—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters— 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 


THE, HUNTERS OF MEN. 


Written on reading the report of the proceedings of the American 
Colonization Society, at its Annual Meeting in 1834, in which they 
ask for pecuniary assistance to carry out their objects. 


The Colonization Society, to which this poem refers, was formed in 
1817, on pretence of offering to the free people of colour a more agree- 
able residencein Africa than they could ever enjoy inthe United States. 
The real motives are easily traced. 

The free negroes have always been suspected of rendering the slaves 
discontented, and hence the desire to effect their removal. In 1834,a — 
great effort. was made, and missionaries were sent to preach in its behalf, 
both here and in the United States, in order to raise money for 
sustaining the Society. In the States it was warmly taken up; by num- 
bers of all classes called a philanthropic effort ; and, no doubt, believed 
to be such by many. The Poem refers to this period. 


A new importance is attached to the! Colonization Society at the 
present time by the fact that Mr. Clay (always one ofits most dis- 
tinguished supporters) is endeavouring to bring it again prominently 
forward, and to induce Congress to form a line of steamers, for the 
express purpose of carrying coloured citizens to Liberia. 

Well-meaning moderate persons are apt to approveof this scheme 
of emigration, without considering thata Negro born in the States is 
as really a native as if born with a fair complexion, The free biacks 
are almost universally opposed to the plan; and such being the case 
nothing can be more unjust than te compel them to expatriate them 
Selves, 


If America is not their natural birth-place, neither isit that of the 
white man ; but while to the latter it is the home of his choice, by an 
infamous crime, és race has naturalized the African in the same 
home. 

‘¢ But what is tobe done with them ?” asks Mr. Clay. ‘* They are 
here under our very noses, and in this district of Columbia in the 
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course of the last ten years they have doubled.” The counsel of the 
Egyptian monarch in a similar strait, may have suggested this notable — 
scheme for expelling the nuisance : 





Come on, let us deal wisely with them; lest they multiply, and 
it come to pass, .that when there falleth out any war, they join also 
our enemies, and fight against us."’ 


Have ye heard of our hunting, o’er mountain and glen, 

Through cane-brake and forest—the hunting of men ? 
_ The lords of our land to this hunting have gone, 

As the fox-hunter follows the sound of the horn: 

Hark!—the cheer and the hallo !—the crack of the whip, 
_And the yell of the,hound as he fastens his grip! 

All blithe are our hunters, and noble their match— 
‘Though hundreds are caught, there are millions to catch: 

So speed to their hunting, o’er mountain and glen, 

Through cane-brake and forest—the hunting of men! 


Gay luck to our hunters!—how nobly they ride. 

In the glow of their zeal, and the strength of their 
pride !— 

The Priest with his cassock flung back on the wind, 

Just screening the politic Statesman behind— 

The saint and the sinner, with cursing and prayer— 

The drunk and sober, ride merrily there. 

And woman—kind woman—wife, widow and maid— 

For the good of the hunted, is lending her aid : 

Her foot’s in the stirrup—her hand on the rein— 

How.blithely she rides to the hunting of men! 


Oh! goodly and grand is our hunting to see, 

In this “ land of the brave and this home of tke free.” 
Priest, warrior, and statesman, from Georgia to Maine, 
All mounting the saddle—all grasping the rein—_ 
Right merrily hunting the black man, whose sin 

Is the curl of his hair and the hue of his skin! 

Woe, now, to the hunted who turns him at bay! 

Will our hunters be turned from their purpose and prey? 
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Will their hearts fail within them ?—their nerves trem- 
ble when . 
All roughly they ride to the hunting of men? 


Ho !—aums for our hunters! all weary and faint | 

Wax the curse of the sinner and prayer of the saint. 

The horn is wound faintly—the echoes are still 

Over cane-brake and river, and forest and hill. 

Haste —alms for our hunters ! the hunted once more 

Have turn’d from their flight with their backs to the 
shore : 

What right have they here in the home of the white, 

Shadow’d o’er by our banner of Freedom and Right? 

Ho !—alms for the hunters! or never azain 

Will they ride in their pomp to the hunting of men ? 


Atms—atms for our hunters! why will ye delay __ 
When their pride and their glory are melting away? 
The parson has turn’d ; for, on charge of his own, 
Who goeth a warfare, or hunting alone ? | 
The politic statesman looks back with a sigh— 
There is doubt in his heart—there is fear in his eye. 
Oh! haste, lest that doubting and fear shall prevail,. 
And the head of his steed take the place of the tail. — 
Oh ! haste, ere he leaves us, for who will ride then, — 
For pleasure or gain, to the hunting of men ?* 





* The American Colonization Society is universally believed by 
he Abolitionists to owe its origin and support to the prejudice with 
which the slaves and free people of colour are viewed by the 
pro-slavery whites. One of the earliest literary efforts of Mr. Garri- 
son was an able exposure of this scheme, Its absurdity is shown in 
the fact, although it has been upwards of thirty years in existence, 
not more than ten thousand blacks have been transported by its efforts 
from the United States to Africa, whilst the annual increase of the 
coloured population in the former country, is much greater. = 


THE CHRISTIAN SLAVE, 


There is in Georgia an association for the religious instruction of 
the Negroes. Trom their seventh annual report, we extract the fol- 
lowing :—“ There is a growing interest in the community in the reli- 
gious instruction of the Negroes. There is aconviction that religious 
instruction promotes the quiet and order of the people, and the pecu- 
niary interest of the owners.” 


‘This instruction is given without teaching them to read, and the 
doctrines of non-resistance, forgiveness of injuries, &c., which form 
a prominent part, are thought well calculated for the great ends 
above alluded to. 


Conformable to this we see, in the Southern papers, advertisements 
recommending individual slaves, or sometimes a lot, as piows, or mem - 
bers of churches. ately, we saw one advertised who, among other 
qualifications, was described as a Baptist preacher. In Mahometan 
countries, a slave by embracing the religion of his master becomes 
by lawa freeman. In America the Christian slave-holder proclaims 
the religion of his bondsman in order to increase his value in the 
Auction Mart, 

Two very striking illustrations of the fact, that Christian brother- 
hood purchases no immunity for the bondsman, are presented in this 
country at the present time. 


Two ministers of the Gospel, whose pulpit services have been accept- 


- able both here andin the Northern United States, are fugitives from 


southern slavery. Oneof them, the Rev. H. H. Garnett, is still 
legally the slave of an owner in Maryland; should he now return to 
his congregation in the State of New York, according to the recent 
“* Fugitive Slave Law” his master could seize him in his very pulpit, 
or while ministering at the table of the Lord ; could drag him before a 
commissioner, prove his identity, and then put him up at auction in a 
southern mart, or work him under the lash, far away from wife, family, 
Church, and Christian friends ; denying him even the reading of the 
Word of God, if his cruelty or caprice so dictated. 

The second illustration is the Rev. Dr. Pennington, on whoma 
degree in divinity was lately conferred by a German University. 


Happily, English gold has purchased for this gentleman the privi- 
lege of using his own faculties of mind and body ; both of which are 
made over to him by a bill of sale of a Doctor of Divinity ! 
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Should such things be ? not if such sale concedes to the owner the © 
right of holding property in Man. 





Thus saith the Lord :—* For the transgression of Israel, T will not 
turn away the punishment thereof; because, they sold the righteous 
for silver.” 


A Christian! going, gone ! 
Who bids for God’s own image ?—for His grace, 
Which that poor victim of the market-place 
Hath in her suffering won ? 


My God! can such things be! 
Hast thou not said that whatsve’er is done 
Unto Thy weaker and Thy humblest one, 
Is even done to Thee ? 


In that sad victim, then, 
Child of thy pitying love I see thee stand— 
Once more the jest word of a mocking hand, 
Bound, sold, and scourged again! 


A Christian up for sale ! 
Wet with her blood your whips, o’ertask her frame, 
Make her life loathsome with your wrong and shame, 
Her patience shall not fail ! 


A heathen hand might deal 
Back on your heads the gathered wrong of years, 
But her low, broken prayer, and nightly tears, _ 
Ye neither heed nor feel. 


Con well thy lesson o’er, 
Thou prudent teacher—tell the toiling slave 
No dangerous tale of Him who came toseek and save 
The outcast and the poor. 


But wisely shut the ray 
Of God’s free Gospel from her simple heart, 
And to her darken’d mind alone impart 
One stern command, “ Opngy.” 
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So shalt thou deftly raise 

The market price of human flesh ; and while 

On thee, their pampered guest, the planters smile 
- Thy church shall praise. 


Grave reverend men shall tell 
From northern pulpits how the work was blest, 
While in that vile South Sodom, first and last, 
. Thy poor disciples sell ! 


Oh, shame! the Moslem thrall, 
Who with his master to the Prophet kneels, 
While turning to the sacred Kebla feels 
His fetters break and fall 


Cheers for the turbaned Bey 

Of robber-peopled Tunis! he hath torn 

The dark slave dungeons open, and hath borne 
Their inmates into day. 


But our poor slave in vain 
Turns*to the Christian shrine his aching eyes— 
Its rights will only swell his market-price, 
And rivet on his chain. 


God of all right ! how long 
Shall priestly robbers at Thine altar stand, 
Lifting in prayer to Thee the bloody hand 
And haughty brow of wrong! 


Oh, from the fields of cane, 
From the low rice- -swamp, from the trader’s cell— 
From the black slave-ship’s foul and loathsome hell 
And coffle’s weary chain,— 


Hoarse, horrible, and strong 
Rises to Heaven that agonizing cry, 
Filling the arches of the hollow sky, 

How tone—O God, How Lone? 
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CLERICAL OPPRESSORS. 


The opposition of a large body of the American Clergy to al/ abot : 


tion movements is to us extremely curious and unaccountable ; but 
not to dwell on the occurrences of 1835, when this indignant invective 
was poured forth, we take for illustration the conduct of a large num- 
ber of the Northern Clergy, in 1850, in reference to the Fugitive 
Slave Law. This lawrequires, under heavy penalties, that the citi- 
zens of the Free States shall not only refuse food and shelter to a 
hunted, starving, human being, suspected of no crime but that of 
endeavouring to gain his freedom; but if called on by the authorities, 
he is commanded to assist in sending him back to hopeless slavery. 

Numerous indignant protests have issued from the northern press 
against this tyrannical edict; nevertheless the advocates for submission 
are also numerous, and among them very many of the most distin- 
guished and most popular of the Clergy. 

By these, the solemn day of Thanksgiving in 1851 was made use of 


to preach the duty of enforcing this law, and in doing so, all that is 


sacred in heaven and earth, God, Christ, and his Apostles, the Bible, 
Christianity, and Patriotism, have been blasphemously paraded in sup= 
port of slavery, and in justification of obedience to this concentration 
of infernal cruelty. 


“What effect,” asks the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont 
had the Bible in doing away with slavery ? None whatever.” If by 
one prayer he could liberate every slave in the world, Dr. Gardiner 
Spring assures his hearers he would not dare to offer it. 

The Rev. W. M. Rogers, an orthodox minister of Boston affirms ; if 
this resistance to the carrying out the ‘‘ Fugitive Slave Law’’ should 
lead the magistracy to call the citizens to arms, their duty was to obey, 
and ‘‘if ordered to take human life, in the name of God to take it.’” 

The Rev. Orville Dewey, a distinguished Unitarian divine, declares 
that he would send his own brother or child into slavery, if needed to 
preserve the Union between the free and the slave-holding States. 
This preservation of the Union is the Moloch to which every better 
feeling is to be sacrificed, and for the sake of it the Rev. Moses 
Stuart of Andover, one of the most distinguished theologians in the 
States, forgets his knowledge of the sacred volume so far as to aver, 
that “though we may pity the fugitive, yet the Mosaic law does 


not authorize the rejection of the claims of the slave-holders to their 


stolen property.” 
Were this true, it proves nothing against Christianity; but the fol- 
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lowing text shows how much the assertion maligns the Hebrew 
prophet ;—“‘ Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which 
is escaped from his master unto thee; he shall dwell with thee, even 
among you, in the place which he shall choose in one of thy gates, 
where it liketh him best : thou shalt not oppress him.’’— Dew?. xxiii.15. 





May we not say of such men “ they build up Zion with blood and — 
Jerusalem with iniquity.”—Yet they lean upon the Lord, and say, 
“is not the Lord among us ?. None evil can come upon us.”’ 


Just God !—and these are they 
Who minister at Thine altar, God of Right! 
‘Men who their hands with prayer and blessing lay 
. On Israel’s Ark of Light! 


What! preach and kidnap men ? 
Give thanks—and rob Thy own afflicted poor ? 
Talk of Thy glorious liberty, and then 

Bolt hard the captive’s door ? 


What! servants of Thy own 

Merciful Son, who came to seek and save 

The homeless and the outcast,—fettering down 
The task’d and plunder’d slave ! 


Pilate and Herod friends! 
Chief priests and rulers, as of old, combine ! 
Just God and holy ! is that church which lends 
Strength to the spoiler, Thine ? 


Paid hypocrites, who turn 

Judgment aside, and rob the Holy Book 

Of those high words of truth which search and burn 
In warning and rebuke! 


Feed fat, ye locusts, feed! 
And, in your tassel’d pulpits, thank the Lord 
That from the toiling bondman’s utter need 
‘Ye pile your own full board. 


How long, O Lord! how long 
Shall such a Priesthood barter truth away, 
o2 
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And, in Thy name, for robbery and wrong 
At Thy own altars pray ? 


Is not Thy hand stretch’d forth 
Visibly in the heavens, to awe and smite ? 
Shall not the living God of all the earth, 

And heaven above, do right ? 


Woe, then, to all who grind 
Their brethren of a common Father down! 
To all who plunder from th’ immortal mind 
Its bright and glorious crown ! 


Woe to the Priesthood! woe 
To those whose hire is with the price of blood— 
Perverting, darkening, changing as they go 
The searching truths of God! 


Their glory and their might 
Shall perish, and their very names shall be 
Vile before all the people, in the light 

Of a WORLD’s LIBERTY. 


Oh ! speed the moment on, 
When Wrong shall cease, and Liberty, and Love, 
And truth, and right throughout the earth be known, 
As in their home above. 


STANZAS FOR THE TIMES. 
WHITTIER. 

Twenty years ago there was external quiet on the subject of 
slavery in the United States, yet clear-sighted persons saw that some 
great change must take place ere long, for a scheme was under trial 
for removing the obnoxious part of the Negro population to Africa. 
The Colonization Society, formed for this purpose, exasperated 
the free blacks by the prospect of exile, it engaged the attention of 
those who hated slavery, and thus gave rise to the abolitionists — 
whose cardinal principle is this, “ Slavery is asin, and should be im- 
mediately abandoned.” : 
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Hence abolition societies. The course of events leading to such 
disgraceful scenes as that alluded to inthese “Stanzasfor the Times," 
may be thus stated: the abolitionists are at first ridiculed as a hand- 
ful of insignificant fanatics ; then the merchants begin to be alarmed 
for their purses; the clergy and professional men act and speak for 
the merchant interest, and engage the authorities to discountenance 
the movement. This the magistrates do by threatening penal laws, or 
uttering warnings of mobs. A. mob ensues, of course; the apprehen- 

sions of the magistracy furnishing the broadest hint. 

Such seems to have been the process in every State disgraced by an 
anti-abolition riot. Mrs. Child said long ago “that this evil spirit 
has so long intimately possessed the nation, we cannot expect that 
it should be cast out without much rending and tearing.’’ 

The disgraceful meeting in Faneuil Hall for the suppression of free- 
dom of speech, lest it should endanger the commercial relations with 
the South, may he considered as one of these rendings, 

And these are the sons of the Pilgrim Fathers ! 





**How is the gold become dim ! how is the most fine gold changed.?’ 
Lam. iv. 1. 


Is this the land our fathers loved, 

The freedom which they toil’d to win ? 
Ts this the soil whereon they moved ? 

Are these the graves they slumber in ? 
Are we the sons by whom are borne 
The mantles which the dead have worn * 


And shall we crouch above these graves, 
With craven soul and fetter’d lip ? 

Yoke in with mark’d and branded sLavEs, 
And tremble at the driver’s whip ? 

Bend to the earth our pliant knees, 

And speak—but as our masters please ? 


Shall outraged Nature cease to feel ? 

Shall Mercy’s tears no longer flow ? 
Shall ruffian threats of cord and steel— 
-_ The dungeon’s gloom—the assassin’s blow, 
Turn back the spirit roused to save 
The Truth—our Country—and the Slave ? 
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Shall tongues be mute, when deeds are wrought 
Which well might shame extremest Hell ? 

Shall freemen lock the indignant thought ? 
Shall Mercy’s bosom cease to swell ? 

Shall Honour bleed ?—shall truth succumb ? 

Shall pen, and press, and soul be dumb ? 


No—by each spot of haunted ground, 
Where Freedom weeps her children’s fall— 
By Plymouth’s rock—and Bunker’s mound— 
By Griswold’s stain’d and shatter’d wall— 
‘By Warren’s Ghost~-by Langdon’s shade— 
By all the memories of our dead ! 


By their enlarging souls, which burst 
The bands and fetters round them set— 
By the rrEE PiLcrim spirit nurs’d 
Within our inmost bosoms, yet,— . 
By all above —around—below— 
Be ours the indignant answer—NO ! 


No—guided by our country’s laws, 

For truth, and right, and suffering man, 
Be ours to strive in Freedom’s cause, 

As Christians may—as freemen can ! 
Still pouring on unwilling ears 
That truth oppression only fears. 


What! shall we guard our neighbour still, 
While woman shrieks beneath his rod, 
And while he tramples down at will 
The image of acommon God ! 
Shall watch and ward be round him set 
Of Northern nerve and bayonet ? 


And shall we knowand share with him 
The danger and the open shame ? 
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And see our Freedom’s light grow dim, 


A world’s reproach around us burn ? 


Ist not encugh that this is borne ? 

_ And asksour haughty neighbour more ? 

Must fetters which his slaves have worm 
Clank round the Yankee farmer's door ? 

Bust he be told, beside his plough, 

What he mast speak, and when, and how ? 


Must he be teld, his freedom stands 

On Slavery’s dark foundations strong— 
On breaking heart and fetter'd hands, 

On robbery, and crime, and wrong ; 
Thatall his fathers taught is vain— 
That Freedom’s emblem is the chain? 


Its life—its soul, from slavery drawn ? 
Palse—foul—profane! Go—teach as well 
Of holy Trath from Falsehood born! 
Of Heaven refresh’d by airs from Hell! 
Of Virtue nursed by open Vice ! 
Of Demons planting Paradise ! 


Rail on, then,“ brethren of the South” — 
Ve shall not hear the truth the less— 
Noseal is on the Yankee’s mouth, 
No fetter on the Yankee’s press! 
From our Green Mountains to the Sea 
One voice shall thunder—we srr Freez !* 





Which should have fill’d the world with flame? 
_ And, writhing, feel where’er we turn 
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RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON. 


The Female Anti-Slavery Society in Boston was composed of wo- 
men of every rank and every religious sect, as well as of all com- 
plexions. Sectarian jealousy was lost in the great cavse; and these 
women from the day of their association preserved not only harmony, 
but strong mutual affection, while differing on matters of opinion as 
freely and almost as widely as if they had kept within the bosom‘o! 
their respective sects. ‘‘Upon these heroic women was the responsibi- 
lity thrown of vindicating the liberty of free discussion in Boston ir 
1835 ; and nobly they sustained it.’? In a brief notice it is quite im- 
possible to give any idea of the persecutions undergone bythem. Mer 
of influence, of education, and of great religious profession had the 
baseness to combine for the purpose of awing them intosilence and inac 
tivity. Reproach, ridicule, even personal intimidation, were resorted to 
and while in‘other charitable and philanthropic institutions the activ: 
exertions of the safter sex were considered praiseworthy, in the Anti 

Slavery cause they were pronounced indelicate, unfeminine, and un 
suited to woman’s natural sphere of influence. 

The following picture of the state of female humanity at the Sout! 
may assist us in determining the justice of theseideas. Itis extracte 
from a pastoral letter of the general Association of Massachusetts pub 
lished at the period here referred to. ‘‘ One million of wretched wo 
men at the South (the slaves) lying at the absolute disposal of other: 
to be flogged, bought and sold, or treated with yet more dreadful in 
dignity, their family relations utterly set at nought, the very sucklin 
torn from its mother at will, the husband compelled to scourge th 
wife of his bosom, should caprice so dictate.” This is fearful, but nc 
less so the fact that in the same region ‘“‘are fifty thousand womei 
(free,) ready to buckle onthe armour of their brethren the slaz 
masters, and to do battle for the maintenance of these heart-rendi: 
practices.”” 

It is gratifying to be ableto add that the persecution to which th 
Anti-Slavery women of Boston were subjected utterly failed in i 
object ; that amongst the abolitionists some of the most highly gifte: 
devoted, and indefatigable, are these very women; and that to the 
is due much of the success which has been hitherto achieved, in seci 
ring for the cause a respectful hearing, in bringing it prominent 
before the public, and in removing to some extent the cruel prejudi: 
by which the unhappy people of colour are outraged and oppresse: 


~ 
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Unshrinking from the storm, 

Well have ye borne your part, 
With woman’s fragile form, 

But more than manhood’s heart ! 
Faithful to Freedom, when 

Its name was held accursed— 
Faithful, ’midst ruffian men, 

Unto your holy trust. 


Oh—steadfast in the Truth! 
Not for yourselves alone, 
Matron and gentle youth, 

Your lofty zeal was shown : 
For the bondman of all climes— 
For Freedom’s last abode— 

For the hope of future times— 
For the birthright gift of God. 


For scorn’d and broken laws— 
For honour and the right— 
For the staked and peril’d cause 
Of liberty and light— 

For the holy eyes above 
Ona world of evil cast— 

For the cHILDREN of your love— 
For the MorHeErs of the past ! 


Worthy of THEM are ye— 
The Pilgrim wives who dared 
The waste and unknown sea, 
And the hunter’s perils shared. 
Worthy of her* whose mind, 
Triumphant over all, 


Ruler nor priest could bind, 
ae Nor banishment appal. 


7 —_ ’ 





‘Wits. Hutchinson who was banished from the Massachusetts colony; 
j as the easiest method of confuting her doctrine, 
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Worthy of her* who died 
Martyr of Freedom, where 
Your “ Common’s” verdant pride 
Opens to sun and air: 
Upheld at that dread hour 
By strength which could not fail ; 
Before whose holy power 
Bigot and priest turn’d pale. 


God give ye strength to run, 

Unawed by earth or Hell, 
The race ye have begun 

So gloriously and well; 
Until the trumpet-call 

Of Freedom has gone, forth, 
With joy and life to all 

The bondmen of the earth ! 


Until immMorTAL MIND 
Unshackled walks abroad, 
And chains no longer bind 
The image of our God ! 
Until no captive one 
Murmurs on land or wave, 
And, in his course, the sun 
Looks down upon no sLavE! 


*Mary Dyer, the Quaker martyr, who was hanged in Boston, in 1659, 
for worshipping God according to the dictates of her own conscience. 
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THE YANKEE GIRL. 
WHITTIER. 


She sings by her wheel, at that low cottage-door, 
Which the long evening shadow is stretching before, 
With a music as sweet as the music which seems 

Breathed softly and faint in the ear of our dreams! 


How brilliant and mirthful the light of her eye, 

_ Like a star glancing out from the blue of the sky! 
And lightly and freely her dark tresses play 

O’er a brow and a bosom as lovely as they ! 


Who comes in his pride to that low cottage-door— 
The haughty and rich to the humble and poor ? 
Tis the great Southern planter—the master who waves 
His whip of dominion o’er hundreds of slaves. 


_ “Nay, Ellen—for shame! Let those Yankee fools spin 
Who would pass for our slaves with a change of their 
skin ; 

Let them toil as they will at the loom or the wheel, 
Too stupid for shame, and too vulgar to feel ! 


- But thou art too lovely and precious a gem 

To be bound to their burdens and sullied by them— 
For shame, Ellen, shame !—cast thy bondage aside, 
And away to the South, as my blessing and pride. 


Oh, come where no winter thy footsteps can wrong, 
But where flowers are blossoming all the year long, 
Where the shade of the palm tree is over my home, ~ 
And the lemon and orange are white in their bloom! 


Oh, come to my home, where my servants shall all 
Depart at thy bidding and come at thy call; 

‘They shall heed thee as mistress with trembling and awe, 
And each wish of thy heart shall be felt asa law.” 


Oh, could ye have seen her—that pride of our girls— 
Arise and cast hack the dark wealth of her curls, 
- MP ee 
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With a scorn in her eye which the gazer could feel, 
And a glance like the sunshine that flashes on steel ! 


“Go back, haughty Southron! thy treasures of gold 
Are dim with the blood of the hearts thou hast sold ; 
Thy home may be lovely, but round it I hear 

The crack of the whip and the footsteps of fear! 


And the sky of the South may be brighter than ours, 

And greener thy landscapes, and fairer thy flowers ; 

But, dearer the blast round our mountains which raves, 

Than the sweet suinmer zephyr which breathes over 
_ slaves! 


- Full low at thy bidding thy negroes may kneel, 
With the iron of bondage on spirit and heel ; 
Yet know that the Yankee girl sooner would be 
In fetters with them, than in freedom with thee ?” 





THE SLA Vai sales 
WHITTIER. 
on - That fatal, that perfidious bark, 


Built i’ the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark.” 
Milion’s Lycidas. 








The French ship, Le Rodeur, with a crew of twenty-two men, anc 
with one hundred and sixty negro slaves, sailed from Bonny in Africa 
April, 1819. On approaching the line, a terrible malady broke out— 
an obstinate disease of the eyes—contagious, and altogether beyon: 
the resources of medicine. It was aggravated by a scarcity of wate 
among the slaves, (only half a wine glass per day being allowed to a 
individual,) and by the extreme impurity of the air in which the 
breathed. By the advice of the physician, they were brought upo 
deck occasionally ; but some of the poor wretches, locking themselv« 
in each other’s arms, leaped overboard, in the hope, which so unive’ 
sally prevails among them, of being swiftly transported to their ow 
homes in Africa. To check this, the captain ordered several, who we! 
stopped in the attempt, to beshot, or hanged, before their companion 
The disease extended to the crew ; and one after another was smitt« 

with it, until only one remained unaffected. Yet even this dread/ 
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condition did not preclude calculation : to save the expense of sup- 
porting slaves rendered unsaleable, and to obtain grounds for a claim 
against the underwriters, thirty-six of the negroes, having become - 
blind, were thrown into the sea and drowned ! 

In the midst of their dreadful fears, lest the solitary individual 
whose sight remained unaffected, should also be seized with the ma- 
lady, a sail;was discovered. It was the Spanish slaver, Leon. The 
same disease had been there ; and horrible to tell, all the crew had 
become blind! Unable to assist each other, the vessels parted. The 
Spanish ship has never since been heard of. Le Rodeur reached 
Guadaloupe on the 21st of June ; the only man who had escaped the 
disease, and had thus been enabled to steer the slaver into port, caught 
itin three days after its arrival.— Speech of M. Benjamin Constant, 
én the French Chamber of Deputies, June \'7, 1820. 


“ All ready ?” cried the captain ; 
“ Ay, ay!” the seamen said ; 
““ Heave up the worthless lubbers— 
The dying and the dead.” 
Up from the slave-ship’s prison 
Fierce, bearded heads were thrust— 
“‘ Now let the sharks look to it— 
Toss up the dead ones first!” 


Corpse after corpse came up,— 
Death had been busy there ; 
Where every blow is mercy, 
Why should the Spoiler spare ? 
Corpse after corpse they cast 
Sullenly from the ship, 
Yet bloody with the traces 
Of fetter-link and?whip. 


Gloomily stood the captain, 
With his arms upon his breast, 

With his cold brow sternly knotted, 
And his iron lip compress’d. 

“ Are all the dead dogs over ?” 
Growl’d through that matted lip— 
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“The blind ones are no better, 
Let’s lighten the good ship.” 


Hark! from the ship’s dark bosom, 
The very sounds of Hell! 
The ringing clank of iron— 
The maniac’s short, sharp yell !— 
The hoarse, low curse, throat-stifled— 
The starving infant’s moan— 
The horror of a breaking heart 
Pour’d through a mother’s groan ! 


Up from that loathsome prison 
The stricken blind ones came: 

Below, had all been darkness— 
Above, was still the same. 

Yet the holy breath of heaven 
Was sweetly breathing there,’ 

And the heated brow of fever 
Cool’d in the soft sea air. 


“ Overboard with them, shipmates!” 
Cutlass and dirk were plied; 
Fetter’d and blind, one after one, 
Plunged down the vessel’s side. 
The sabre smote above— 
Beneath, the lean shark lay, 
Waiting with wide and bloody jaw 
His quick and human prey. 


God of the Earth! what cries 
Rang upwards unto Thee ? 
Voices of agony and blood, 
From ship-deck and from’sea. 
The last dull plunge was heard— 
The last wave caught its stain— 
And the unsated sharks looked up 
For human hearts in vain. 
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> * * * * 
Red glowed the Western waters— 
The setting sun was there, 
Scattering alike on wave and cloud 
His fiery mesh of hair. 
Amidst a group in blindness, 
A solitary eye 
Gazed, from the burden’d slaver’s deck, 
Into that burning sky. 


“A storm,” spoke out the gazer, 


“Is gathering and at hand — 
Curse on’t—J’d give my other eye 
For one firm rood of land.” 
And then he laughed—but only 
His echo’d laugh replied— 
For the blinded and the suffering 
Alone were at his side. 


Night settled on the waters, 
And on a stormy heaven, 
While fiercely on that lone ship’s track 
The thunder-gust was driven. 
“A sail !—thank God, a sail!” 
And, as the helmsman spoke, 
Up through the stormy murmur 
A shout of gladness broke. 


Down came the stranger vessel 
Unheeding on her way, 
So near, that on the slaver’s deck 
Fell off her driven spray. 
“ Ho! for the love of mercy— 
, We're perishing and blind !” 
A wail of utter agony 
Came back upon the wind . 


‘Help us! for we are stricken 
With blindness every one ; 
“ D2 
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Ten days we've floated fearfully 
Unnoting star or sun. 

Our ship’s the slaver Leon— 
We’ve but a score on board— 

Our slaves are all gone over— 
Help—for the love of God !”” 


On livid brows of agony 
The broad red lightning shone— 
But the roar of wind and thunder 
Stifled the answering groan. 
Wailed from the broken waters 
A last despairing cry, 
As, kindling in the stormy light, 
The stranger ship went by. 
* a * * 


In the sunny Guadaloupe 
A dark-hulled vessel lay— 
With a crew who noted never 
The night-fall or the day. 
The blossom of the orange 
Waved white by every stream, 
And tropic leaf, and flower and bird 
Were in the warm sun-beam. 


And the sky was bright as ever 
And the moonlight slept as well, 
On the palm-trees by the hill-side, 
And the streamlet of the dell; 
And the glances uf the creole 
Were still as archly deep, 
And her smiles as full as ever 
Of passion and of sleep. 


But vain were bird and blossom, 
The green earth and the sky, 

And the smile of human faces, 
To the ever-darken’d eye ; 
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For, amidst a world of beauty, 
The slaver went abroad, 

With his ghastly visage written 
By the awful curse of God! 


Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER, the Elliott of America, the poet of 
the poor, is still in the prime of life, and at present edits the National 
Era, a Baltimore paper. All the preceding pieces are from his pen, 
with the exception of the first, and were all written during the early 
abolition movement. 


THE AFRICAN CHIEF. 
BRYANT. 


CHAINED in the market-place he stood, 
A man of giant frame, 

Amid the gathering multitude 
That shrunk to hear his name— 

All stern of look and strong of limb, 
His dark eye on the ground :-— 

And silently they gazed on him, 
As on a lion bound. 


Vainly, but well, that chiefhad fought ; 
He was a captive now;,. 

Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 
Was written on his brow. 

_ The scars his dark broad bosom wore 

Showed warrior true and brave; 

A prince among his tribe before, 
He could not be a slave. 


Then to his conqueror he spake — 
“My brother is a king ; 
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Undo this necklace from my neck, 
And take this bracelet ring. 

And send me where my brother reigns, 
And I will fill thy hands 

With store of ivory from the plains, 
And gold-dust from the sands.” 


*¢ Nor for thy ivory nor thy gold 
Will I unbind thy chain ; 

That bloody hand shall never hold 
The battle spear again. 

A price thy nation never gave, 
Shall yet be paid for thee ; 

For thou shalt be the Christian’s slave, 
In lands beyond the sea.” 


Then wept the warrior chief, and bade 
To shred his locks away ; 

And, one by one, each heavy braid 
Before the victor lay. 

Thick were the plaited locks, and long, 
Aud deftly hidden there 

Shone many a wedge of gold among 
The dark and crisped hair. 


“ Look! feast thy greedy eye with gold 
Long kept for sorest need ; 

Take it—thou askest sums untold, 
And say that I am freed. 

Take it—my wife, the long, long day 
Weeps by the cocoa-tree, 

And my young children leave their play, 
And ask in vain for me.” 


“T take thy gold—but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong, 

And ween that by the cocoa shade 
Thy wife will wait thee long.” 


.. 
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Strong was the agony that shook 
The captive’s frame to hear, 

And the proud meaning of his look 
Was changed to mortal fear. 


His heart was broken—crazed his brain ; 
At once his eye grew wild; 

He struggled fiercely with his chain, 
Whispered, and wept, and smiled ; 

Yet wore not long those fatal bands, 
And once, at shut of day, 

They drew him forth upon the sands, 
The foul hyena’s prey. 


THE SLAVH’S DREAM. 
LONGFELLOW. 
AN African, such as Longfellow depicts in the following beautiful poem, 
reaches a slaveholding country in Cuba, Brazil, or the;United States. 
He is sold to a rice, sugar, or cotton planter. Haunted by his 
dreams of lost liberty—perhaps a prince among his tribe, or a hunter 
of the wild beasts in his native desert—he cannot brook to bea slave. 
Few, however, die thus calmly of a broken heart, as he who lay “‘be- 
side {the ungathered rice;’’ but suicide is fearfully common among 
them. It is a well-known fact that there is, in the southern United 
States, a race of negroes remarkable for physical strength, unbroken 
spirit, and often for superior intelligence, who can scarcely ever be 
tamed to a life of labour. They are purchased for the first qualifi- 
cation ; but many a high-spirited slave7has escaped the lash of the 
driver within twenty-four hours after his purchase for plantation 
labour. ‘That these men are real Africans we infer from the fact, 
that many of them cannot speak English. How they are brought to 


a country calling itself a non-importing one should be a question for 
the doctors of the Lower Law, 


BeEsipeE the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand; 

His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 
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Again, in the mist and shadow of 
He saw his Native Land. 


Wide through the landscape of hi 
The lordly Niger flowed ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the pl 
Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain-road. 


_ He saw once more his dark-eyed 
Among her children stand 5 
'They clasped his neck, they kisse 
They held him by the hand! 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lit 

And fell into the sand. 


And then at furious speed he roc 
Along the Niger’s bank ; 


His bridle-reins were golden cha 
And, with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his s¢ 
Smiting his stallion’s flank. 


Before him, like a blood-red fla 
The bright flamingoes flew, 
From morn till night he followe 

er plains where the tamari 
Till he saw the roofs of Caffre | 
And the ocean rose to view 


Atnight he heard the lion roar 
And the hyena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crus 
Beside some hidden stream 

And it passed, like a glorious 
Through the triumph of his 

The forests, with their myriad 
Shouted of liberty ; 
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And the blast of the Desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so wild and free, 

That he started in his sleep, and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 


He did not feel the driver’s whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day; 

For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away! 





THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
LONGFELLOW. 
Tue following true tale exemplifies the subject of this poem :— 

In the year 1840, residing in the city of New York, a poor wretch 
was brought to me for concealment. He was a large, savage-looking 
man: famine pictured in his face, and clothed with filthy rags ;—he 
was, besides, perfectly black, and scarcely able to make his wants — 
Known in English. His state of emaciation was frightful, and his back 
Was one unhealed gangrene. From his imperfectly told history, we 
could merely make out that he was a native African, had been car- 
ried forcibly from his own country, and had become a slave on a 
plantation in the far South; where, hearing of the North Star, and a 
country where black men might be free, he determined to make his 
escape. This he had attempted, six or seven weeks previous to his 
arrival in New York; and had been thus far successful, through a 
series of unheard-of sufferings and dangers, 

For many days he had heard the baying of his master’s blood- 
hounds, while hiding in the swamps. In an evil hour they found his 
track—reached him—sprang on him, and Jacerated his back with 
heir fangs. He threw them off—dashed forward; they followed— 
overtook him a second time; and, powerful as he then was, his 
escape was next to miraculous. After this, he lay concealed in the 
depth of forests and swamps for many weeks, with no food but the 
berries ; and suffering excruciating pain from the wounds of the 
blood-hounds. When daring to proceed, he avoided all human habi- 

tations ; and at length reached New York in safety, | 
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An unexpected opportunity offering, he was that very evening — 
passed on to Canada; where, in all human probability, he is now one 
of the 40,000 who enjoy, under the sceptre of Victoria, that freedom 
which republican America had denied them.—A. N. 


[nw the dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The bunted Negro lay; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 

And heard at times a horse’s tramp, 
And a bloodhound’s distant bay. 


Where will-o’-the-wisps and glow-worms shine, 
In bulrush and in brake ; 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 
Is spotted like the snake ; 


Where hardly a human foot could pass, 
Or a human heart would dare, 
On the quaking turf of the green morass 
He crouched, in the rank and tangled grass, 
Like a wild beast in his lair. 


A poor old slave, infirm and lame ; 
Great scars deformed his face ; 
On his forehead he bore the brand of shame, 
And the rags, that hid his mangled frame, 
Were the livery of disgrace. 


All things above were bright and fair, 
All things were glad and free; 

Lithe squirrels darted here and there, 

And wild birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of Liberty ! 


On him alone was the doom of pain, 
From the morning of his birth ; 
On him alone the curse of Cain | 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain, 
And struck him to the earth ! 
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THE WITNESSES. 


LONGFELLOWw. 
AMONG various elucidations of this poem, we select the following from 
the “ Louisville Courier’? ;_ 
The steamer Lucy Walker exploded in the autumn of 1814, on the 
4 Ohio, about five miles below Louisville, when a slave-dealer, named 
Ford, who had forty full-grown slaves on board, perished, with about 
ten other white men. 
When the bodies were drawn up from the wreck, Ford, having pe- 


that bound together the unfortnnate negroes—the tyrant and slave 
involved in one common doom. 


In Ocean’s wide domains, 
Half buried in the sands, 


Lie skeletons in chains, 
With shackled feet and hands. 


Beyond the fall of dews, 
eeper than plummet lies, 
loat ships, with al] their crews, 
© more to sink or rise, 


There the black Slave-ship Swims, 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbs 
Are not the Sport of storms, 


These are the bones of Slaves! 
hey gleam from the abyss ; 
They cry, from yawning waves, 
“We are the Witnesses !” 
Within Earth’s wide domains 
Are markets for men’s lives ; 
heir necks are galled with chains, 
heir wrists are cramped with gyves, 


Dead bodies, that the kite 
In deserts makes its prey ; 
Murders, that with affright 
Scare schoolboys from their play ! 
E 
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All evil thoughts and deeds ; 
Anger, and lust, and pride ; - 
The foulest, rankest weeds, Sara 
That choke Life’s groaning tide! 


These are the woes of Slaves; 
They glare from the abyss ; 
They cry, from unknown graves, 

‘“‘We are the Witnesses !” 





SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT.~ 2 
LONGFELLOW. 

CALLING at a blacksmith's shop for a small job of work, I found the 
smith wasa slave. On inquiring to whom I should make payment 
he told me I might to him. His practice was to receive all the money 
paid at the shop, and pay it over to his master at night. 1 asked him 
how his master knew whether he rendered a just account. He re- 
plied, that he knew him too well not to trust him. That, as wrong 
as his master did by him, it was no excuse for him to do wrong by his 
master. He could deceive his master, but he could not deceive God, 
to whom he must render his final account. He said he wasa Bap- 
tist, and had regular family prayers. His master was a Presbyterian, 
to whom he gave credit for good usage and good training. But, ashe 
had faithfully served him fifty years, he did think that he onght to 
have the remainder of his days to himself. He regretted that he 
could not read the Bible; and I was pained to hear him attempt to 
quote it, he made such sad blunders. Tears started in the eyes of the 
poor man as he spoke of his hard condition, and looked forward to — 
death only for release from his bondage. He thanked God that he 
had no children to inherit his ignorance and servitude. I pitied the 
poor man from the bottom of my heart, while I was delighted with his 
correct principle ard honest simplicity. 


Loup he sang the psalm of David! 
He, a Negro and enslaved, 

Sang of Israel’s victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 


In that hour when night is calmest, . 
Sang he fromthe Hebrew Psalinist, 
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In a voice so sweet and clear 
That I could not choose but hear, 


Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 


And the voice of his devotion 

Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 
For its tones by turns were glad, 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 

Paul and Silas, in their prison, 

Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 

And an earthquake’s arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night. 


But, alas! what holy angel 

Brings the Slave this glad evangel ? 
And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night ? 


THE GOOD PART THAT SHALL NOT BE TAKEN AWAY 
LONGFELLOW. 


WE do not know enough of abolition biography to say whether the 
heroine of this poem is a real or a fictitious character; but much as the 
southern states are dehased by slavery, they can boast of several who 
have acted thus nobly. 

Among the leading abolitionsts in 1835 were Sarah and Angelina 
Grimke, daughters of the late Judge Grimke, of the Supreme Court 
of South Carolina, and sisters of the late Honourable Thomas S. 
Grimke. Living in a slave state, they had been awakened to the. 
sinfulness of holding property in man; and at once concluded that 
repentance was the only remedy for sin. Their father’s death left 
them in possession of some property—principally, we believe, in ne- 
groes. They at once removed to Pennsylvania; and set their slaves 
at liberty. By this step they gave offence to their mother, who still 
survived, lost caste with their former friends, and reduced. them- 
selves to comparative poverty. 
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We find them, soon after, in the ranks of the American Anti-slavery 
Society, pleading for those in bonds, and honoured with the con- 
tumely of the pro-slavery world. 

SHE dwells by Great Kenhawa’s side, 
In valleys green and cvol ; 

And all her hope and all her pride 
Are in the village school. 


Her soul, like the transparent air 
That robes the hills above, 

Though not of earth, encircles there 
All things with arms of love. 


And thus she walks among her girls 
With praise and mild rebukes ; 

Subduing e’en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks. 


She reads to them at even tide 
Of One who came to save, 

To cast the captive’s chains aside, 
And liberate the slave. 


And oft the blessed time foretells 
When all men shall be free ; 

And musical as silver bells, 
Their falling chains shall be. 


And following her beloved Lord, 
In decent poverty, 

She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity. 


For she was rich, and gave up all 
‘To break the iron bands 

Of those who waited in her hall, 
And laboured in her lands, 


Long since beyond the Southern Sea 
Their outbound sails have sped, 
~ While she, in meek humility, 
Now earns her daily bread. 
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It is their prayers, which never cease, 
That clothe her with such grace ; 

Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon her face. 


THE QUADROON GIRL 
LONGFELLOW. 
Marta was the daughter of a wealthy, titled father, who had not in- 
tended her for market, and so educated her; but debt, and a tempting 
offer from a bachelor merchant, induced him to dispose of her. . 
She was represented as tall and commanding in figure— 

of uncommon beauty, and nearly white.—See Pittsburg paper, 1839. 

The above shows that the Quadroon Girl’s story is by no means a 
mere fancy-sketch, but a fearful tale of very frequent occurrence. 


Tue Slaver in the broad lagoon 
Lay moored, with idle sail ; 
He waited for the rising moon, 
And for the evening’ gale. 


Under the shore his boat was tied,’ 
And all her listless crew 

Watched the gray alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 


Odours of orange-flowers, and spice, 
Reached them from time to time, 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 


The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow ;. 
The Slaver’s thumb was on the latch, 

_ He seemed in haste to go. 

He said, “ My'ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 

I only wait the evening tides, 
And the rising of the moon.” 


Before them, with her face upraised, 
In timid attitude, 
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Like one half-cnrious, half-amazed, 
A Quadroon maiden stood. 


Her eyes were, like a falcon’s, gray, 
Her arms and neck were bare ; 

No garment she wore, save a kirtle gay, 
And her own long, raven hair. 


And on her lips there played a smile 
As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights, in some cathedral aisle, 
The features of a saint. 

“ The soil is barren— the farm is old,” 

The thoughtful Planter said ; 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold, 

And then upon the maid. 


His heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains ; 

For he knew whose passions gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veins, 

But the voice of nature was too weak, 
He took the glittering gold! 

Then pale as death grew the maiden’s cheek, 
Her hands as icy cold. 


The Slaver led her from the door, 
He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land! 


THE WARNING. 
LONGFELLOW, 
ADDRESSED TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Beware! The Israelite of old, who tore 

The lion in his path—when, poor and blind, 
He saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 

Shorn of his noble strength, and forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry— 
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Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless woe; 
The poor, blind Slave, the scoff and jest of.all, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall ! 


There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 
Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 


THE NORMAN BARON. 
LONGFELLOW. 


SLAVERY and serfdom disappeared in England gradually and without 
legislative enactments. May not a similar course of events be in pro- 
gress for America ? 


Probability seems against it. The enfranchised serf in England 


took his place, and laboured as a freeman where he had lived a slave. 
American law prevents this; and American prejudice against colour 
makes it difficult for the emancipated slave to secure a home even in 
the free states ; witness the sufferings of John Randolph’s emancipated 
negroes. 


In his chamber, weak and dying, 

Was the Norman baron lying ; 

Loud without the tempest thunder’d, 
And the castle-turret shook. 

In this fight was Death the gainer, 

Spite of vassal and retainer, 

And the lands his sires had plunder’d, 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 

By his bed a monk was seated, 

Who in humble voice repeated 

Many a prayer and pater-noster, 
From the missa] on his knee ; 
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And, amid the tempest pealing, 

Sounds of bells came faintly stealing, 

Bells, that from the neighbouring kloster, 
Rang for the Nativity. 


In the hall, the serf and vassal 
Held that night their Christmas wassail, 
Many «carol, old and saintly, 
Sang the minstrels and the waits. 
And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen, 
That the storm was heard but faintly, 
Knocking at the castle gates. 


Till at length the lays they chaunted 

Reached the chamber, terror-haunted, 

Where the monk, with accents holy, 
Whispered at the baron’s ear. 

Tears upon his eyelids glistened, 

As he paused awhile and listened 

And the dying baron, slowly 
Turned his weary head to hear. 

“ Wassail for the kingly stranger, 

Born and cradled in a manger ! 

King like David, priest like Aaron, 
Christ is born to set us free ? 

_ And the lightning show’d the sainted 

Figures on the casement painted, 

And exclaim’d the shuddering baron, 
“ Miserere, Domine !” 

In that hour of deep contrition, 

He beheld with clearer vision, 

Through all outward show and fashion, 
Justice the Avenger rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanish’d, 

Falsehood and deceit were banish’d, 

Reason spake more loud than passion, 
And the truth wore no disguise. 
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Every vassal of his banner, 

Every serf born to his manor, 

All those wrong’d and wretched creatures, 
By his hand were freed again. 

And as on the sacred missal 

He recorded their dismissal, 

Death relax’d his iron features, 
And the monk replied,“ Amen!” 


Many centuries have been number’d 
Since in death the baron s!tumber’d, 
By the convent’s sculptur’d portal, 

- Mingling with the common dust : 
But the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, 

Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 

Unconsum’d by moth or rust. 


The animus of the following, from a criticism ‘published in the 
South: Carolinian, Columbia (8.C.), may give a slight idea of the tide 
of vituperation by which those authors are assailed who have the 
courage to write as free men on the subject of slavery :— 


“ We are not rejoiced to see the complete works of Professor Long- 
fellow presented to the reading public of the United States ; for we 
should much have preferred the omission of his ‘ Poems on Slavery,’ 
which disgrace the fair fame of this author. We have long been an 
admirer of the Professor’s poetical genius—had almost yielded to him 
in our appreciation, the front rank of the laurelled throng of aspi- 
rants who were clattering at the gateway of the Parnassian temple in 
America, and who were contending for the passionate gifts of the 
muses with vigorous strife—a strife commendable only when influ- 
enced by purity ; but our hearts grew sick when we saw the Cambridge 
edition of these poems, published a few years since, and which was 
never sold by southern booksellers. We had hoped that he would 
not attempt to bring them before the publicagain. . . But all our 
hopes for his prudence have been dashed to the earth; and in the 
present cheap edition, ¢ntended for the reading of the million alone, 
they are conspicuously inserted, These poems, written at sea, on 
slavery, were the bile which concentrated in his mind during his 
European tour. This is all the excuse he can avail himself of at 
southern hands—at the hands of that portion of his fellow-citizens 
whom he has outraged and vilified—singing the woes and feelings of 
aclass of whom he knows nothing,” 
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CowveEr was born in 1731 and died in 1800. Though more advanced 
in age, he was thus cotemporary with Wilberforce and Clarkson. His 
earnest sympathy with these philanthropists, in the first abolition 
movement in England, is evidenced by the following selection from 
his poems .— ‘ 
O FOR _ARLICUIEG BH 
COWPER. 


O For a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some buundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pain’d, 
My soul is sick with every day’s report . 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill’d. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man; the natural bond 

Of brotherhood is sever’d as the flax, 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty—ofa skin 

Not colour’d like his own; and having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause. 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey.: 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 

Make enemies of nations, whu had else, 

Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother and destroys; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplored, 

As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat — 
With stripes, that Mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a beast: 

Then what is man ? and what man seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
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And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn’d. 

No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 

Just estimation priz’d above all price, 

IT had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

We have no slaves at home—then why abroad ? 

And they themselves once ferried o’er the wave 

That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 

And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire; that, where Britain’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 


THE NEGRO’S COMPLAINT. 
COWPER. 

Britain has nobly freed her slaves since “ The Negro’s Complaint”’ 
saw the light; but while the slave-trade continues, and we reap the 
fruits of it in the cheap sugar of Cuba and Brazil, we are still called 
on to “think how many backs have smarted for the sweets the cane 
affords."’ 


Forced from home and all its pleasures, 
Afrie’s coast I left forlorn ; 

To increase a stranger’s treasure, . 
O’er the raging billows borne. 

Men from England bought and sold me, ’ 
Paid my price in paltry gold; 

But, though slave they have enrolled me, 
Minds are never to be sold. 


Stull in thought as free as ever, 
_ What are England’s rights, I ask, 
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Me from my delights to sever, 
Me to torture, me to task? 

Pleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit nature’s claim; 

Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black’ the same. 


- Why did all-creating Nature 
Make the plant for which we toil ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 
Sweat of ours must dress the svil. 
Think, ye masters iron-hearted, 
Lolling at yonr jovial boards ; 
Think how many backs have smarted 
For the sweets your cane affords, 


Is there, as you sometimes tell us, 
Is there one who reigns on high ? 
Has he bid you buy and sell us, 
Speaking from his throne, the sky ? 
Ask him, if your knotted scourges, 
Matches, blood-extorting screws, 
Are the means that duty urges, 
Agents of his will to use ? 


Hark! he answers—wild tornadoes, 
Strewing yonder sea with wrecks, 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 

Are the voice with which he speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexations 
Afric’s sons should undergo, 
Fixed their tyrants’ habitations 
Where his whirlwinds answer—No. 


By our blood in Afric wasted, . 
Ere our necks received the chain; 

By the miseries that we tasted, 
Crossing in your barks the main ; 
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By our sufferings, since ye brought us 
To the man-degrading mart ; 

All sustained by patience taught us 
Only by a broken heart: 


Deem our nation brutes no longer 
___ Till some reason ye shall find 

Worthier of regard and stronger 
Than the colour of our kind. 

Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 

- Tarnish all your boasted powers, 

Prove that you have human feelings, 
Ere you proudly question ours! 


PITY FOR POOR AFRICANS. 


COWPER. 


s* Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.’’ 


I own I am Shocked at the purchase of slaves, 

And fear those who buy them and sell them are knaves; 

What I hear of their hardships, their tortures, and 
groans, 4 

Is almost enongh to draw pity from stones. 


I pity them greatly, but I must be mum, 

For how could we do without sugar and rum? 
Especially sugar, so needful we see: 

What! give up our desserts, our coffee and tea! 


Besides, if we do, the French, Dutch, and Danes 
Will heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains; 
If we do not buy the poor creatures, they will, 
And groans upon groans will be multiplied still. 


If foreigners likewise would give up the trade, 
Much more in behalf of your wish might be said ; 
F 
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But, while they get riches by purchasing blacks, 
Pray tell me why we may not also go snacks ? 


Your scruples and arguments bring to my mind 
A story so pat, you may think it is coined, 

On purpose to answer you, out of my mint; 

But I can assure you I saw it in print. 


A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test; 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 
And asked him to go and assist in the job. 


He was shocked, sir, like vou, and answered, “Oh no! 
What! rob our good neighbour! I pray you don’t go; 
Besides the man’s poor, his orchard’s his bread, 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.” 


“You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have; 

If you will go with us, you shall have a share, 
If not, you shall neither have apple nor pear.’ 


They spoke, and Tom pondered—“ I see they will go: 
Poor man! what a pity to injure him so! 

Poor man! I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 


“If the matter depended alone upon me,’ 

His apples might hang till they drop from the ees 
But, since they will take them, I think Pll go too, 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few.” 


His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize; 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan, 
fe shared in the plunder, but pitied we man. 
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NEGRO BOY SOLD FOR A WATCH.* 
COWPER. 

How deeply has civilised humanity sinned against Africa. The 
produce of our arts and manufactures—everything that can please the 
eye or minister to the sensual gratification of the untutored savage 
has been offered to him in return for slaves ; and the pesitive premium 
to crime thus held out, has no doubt done much to cause a continu- 
ance of the barbarism with which the slaveholder taunts the African, 


When avarice enslaves the mind, 

And selfish views alone bear sway, 
Man turns a savage to his kind, 

And blood and rapine mark his way. 
Alas! for this poor simple toy, 
I sold the hapless negro boy., 


His father’s hope, his mother’s pride, 
Though black, yet comely to the view,’ 
I tore him helpless from their side, 
And gave him to a ruffian crew— 
To fiends that Afric’s coast annoy, 
I sold the hapless negro boy. 


From country, friends, and parents torn, 
His tender limbs in chains confined, 
I saw him o’er the billows borne, 
And marked his agony of mind ; 
But still, to gain this simple toy, 
I gave the weeping negro boy. 


In isles that deck the western wave, 
I doomed the hapless youth to dwell, 
A poor, forlorn, insulted slave, 
A beast that Christians buy and sell! 
And in their cruel tasks employ 
The much-enduring negro boy. 
* An African Prince having arrived in England, and having been 


asked what he had given for his watch, he replied, ‘what I will never 
give again, I gave a fine boy for it.”’ 
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His wretched parents long shall mourn, 
Shall long explore the distant main 
In hope to see the youth return; 
But all their hopes and sighs | are vain: 
They never shall the sight enjoy 
Of their lamented negro boy. 


Beneath a tyrant’s harsh command, 
He wears away his youthful prime; 
Far distant from his native land, 
A stranger in a foreign clime. 
No pleasing thoughts his mind employ, 
A poor, dejected negro boy. 


But He who walks upon the wind, 

Whose voice in thunder’s heard on high, 
Who doth the raging tempest bind, 

And hurl the lightning through the sky, 
Tn his own time will sure destroy 
The oppressor of the negro boy. 


THE BLIND SLAVE BOY. 
MRS. BAILBY. 

A few years ago, in the State of Kentucky, United States, a slave- 
holder offered to sell a negro woman and her blind child to a slave- 
trader. The trader declined taking the boy, stating that he wanted 
slaves to stock a plantation, and that blind ones would be of no use to — 
him. The master, who was desirous to sell the woman, did not want 
to be troubled with the helpless child after the sale of his mother. 
Thus both parties were much perplexed, until finally a third person — 
stepped forward, and offered a dollar for the boy, and the bargain was 
closed. Mrs. Dr. Bailey, of Cincinnati, who was acquainted with the 
circumstance, wrote the following lines upon this touching incident : 


Come back to me, mother! why linger away 

From thy poor little blind boy, the long weary day! 

I mark every footstep, I list to each tone, 

And wonder my mother should leave me alone! “f 
, eae 
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There are voices of sorrow and voices of glee, . 

But there’s no one to joy or to sorrow with me; 
. For each hath of pleasure and trouble his share, 
And none for the poor little blind boy will care. 


My mother, come back to me! close to thy breast, 
Once more let thy poor little blind one be pressed ; 
Once more let me feel thy warm breath on my cheek, 
And hear thee in accents of tenderness speak ! 

O mother, I’ve no one to love me—no heart _ 

Can bear like thine own in my sorrows a part ; 

No hand is so gentle, nu voice is so kind! 

OQ! none like a mother can cherish the blind! 


Poor blind one! no mother thy wailing can hear, 

No mother can hasten to banish thy fear ; 

For the slave owner drives her o’er mountain and wild, 
And for one paltry dollar hath sold thee, poor child! 
Ah! who ean in language of mortals reveal 

The anguish that none but a mother can feel, 

_ When man in his vile lust of mammon hath trod 

On her child, who is stricken and smitten of God! 


Blind, helpless, forsaken, with strangers alone, 

She hears in her anguish his piteous moan, 

As he eagerly listens—but listens in vain, _ 

To catch the loved tones of his mother again! 

The curse of the broken in spirit shall fall 

On the wretch who hath mingled this wormwood and 
gall, | 

And his gain, like a mildew, shall blight and destroy, 

Who hath torn from his mother the little blind boy! 
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THE CR ES Ws 
J. G. WHITTIER. 
Tar Crisis alludes to a tremendous struggle on the subject of alnvely 
which is now convulsing the United States. The annexation of Texas 
and the Fugitive Slave Law may be cited among the encroachments — 
of the slave power. They are gloomy indications; but thanks to the 
unwearying exertions of a few noble spirits at the North, we can yet 
say, “‘ The day is breaking.” 
The day is breaking in the east, 
Of which the prophets told, 
And brightens up the sky of Time, 
The Christian’s Age of Gold : 
Old Might to Right is yielding, 
Battle blade to clerkly pen, 
Farth’s monarchs are her people, 
And serfs stand up as men ; 
The isles rejoice. together, 
In a day are nations born, 
And the slave walks free in Tunis, 
And by Stamboul’s Golden Horn! 


Is this, oh countrymen of mine! 
A day for us to sow 
The soil of new-gained empire 
With slavery’s seed of woe? 
To feed with our fresh life-blood 
The old world’s cast-off crime, 
Dropped like some monstrous early birth, 
From the tired lap of Time ? cae. 
To run anew the evil race : 
The old lost nations ran, 
And die like them of unbelief 
Of God, and wrong of man! 


The Crisis presses on us 3; 
Face to face with us it stands; 
With solemn lips of question, 
Like the Sphinx in Egypt’s sands ! 
This day we fashion destiny, 
Our web of fate we spin: a 
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This day for all hereafter choose 
We holiness or sin. 
Even now from starry Gerazim, 
Or Ebal’s cloudy crown, 
We call the dews of blessing 
Or the bolts of cursing down! 
By all for which the martyrs bore 
Their agony and shame ; . 
By all the warning words of truth 
With which the prophets came ; 
By the future which awaits us; 
By all the hopes which cast 
Their faint and trembling beams across 
The blackness of the past : 
And in the awful name of Him 
Who for earth’s freedom died ; 
Oh, ye people! oh, my brothers! 
Let us choose the righteous side! 





A SABBATH SCENE. 
J. G, WHITTIER. 

The Sabbath scene appeared very recently, being a dream of one 
that the Fugitive Slave Law would render lawful, though so revolt- 
ing to our feelings. 

Scarce had the solemn Sabbath bell 
Ceased quivering in the steeple, 

Scarce had the parson to his desk 
Walked stately through his people— 

When down the summer-shaded street 
A wasted female figure, 

With dusky brow and naked feet, 
Came rushing wild and eager. 

She saw the white spire through the trees, 
She heard the sweet hymn swelling ; 

Oh, pitying Christ! a refuge give 
That poor one in thy dwelling. 
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Like a scared fawn before the hou nds, 
Right up the aisle she glided, 


While close behind her, whip in hand, 
A lank-haired hunter strided. 


She raised a keen and bitter cry, 
To Heaven and Earth appealing : 
Were manhood’s generous pulses dead, 
Had woman’s heart no feeling ? 


‘A score of stout hands rose between ~ 
The hunter and the flying ; 

Age clenched his staff, and maiden eyes 
Flashed tearful, yet defying. 


“Who dares profane this house and day ?” — 


Cried out the angry pastor. 
“Why, bless your soul, the girl ’s a slave 
And [Tm her lord and master! 

‘“ T’ve law and gospel on my side, 
And who shall dare refuse me ?” 
Down came the parson, bowing low, 
“My good sir, pray excuse me! 

** Of course I know your right divine 
To own and work and whip her; 
Quick, deacon, throw that Polyglott 
Before the wench, and trip her!” 


Plump dropped the holy tome, and o’er 
Its sacred pages stumbling, : 

Bound hand and foot, a slave once more, 
The hapless wretch lay trembling. 

I saw the parson tie the knots, 
The while his flock addressing, 

The scriptural claims of slavery 
With text on text impressing. 

“ Athough,” said he, ‘“‘on Sabbath day, 
All secular occupations 

Are deadly sins, we must fulfil. — 
Our moral obligations. 
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And this commends itself as one 
_ To every conscience tender ; 
As Paul sent back Onesimus, 
My Christian friends, we send her !” 


Shriek rose on shriek; the Sabbath air 
Her wild cries tore asunder; 

I listened, with hushed breath, to hear 
God answering with his thunder! 

Ail still '!—the very altar’s cloth 
Had smothered down her shrieking, 

And dumb, she turned from face to face, 
For human pity seeking! 

I saw her dragged along the aisle, 
Her shackles harshly clanking ; 

I heard the parson, over all, 
The Lord devoutly thanking! 


My brain took fire: “Is this,” I cried, 
The end of prayer and preaching? 

Then down with pulpit, down with priest, 
And give us nature’s teaching ! 

“ Foul shame and scorn be on ye all 
Who turn the good to evil, 

And steal the Bible from the Lord, 
And give it to the Devil? 

“ Than garbled text or parchment law, 
I own a statute higher, 

And God is true, though every book 
And every man’s a liar!” 

Just then I felt the deacon’s hand 
In wrath my coat-tail seize on ; 

I heard the priest cry “ Infidel !” 
The lawyer mutter, ‘Treason !” 

I started up—where now were church, 
Slave, master, priest, and people? 

I only heard the supper-bell, 
Instead of clanging steeple. 
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I woke; and lo! the fitting cause 
Of all my dream’s vagaries— 

Two bulky pamphlets, Webster’s text, 
With Stuart’s commentaries ! 


But, on the open window’s sill, 

O’er which the white blooms drifted, 
The pages of a good old Book 

The winds of summer Jifted. 


And flower and vine, like angel wings 
Around the Holy Mother, 

W aved softly there, as if God’s Truth 
And Mercy kissed each other. 


And freely, from the cherry bough 
Above the casement swinging, 
- With golden bosom to the sun, 
The oriole was singing. 


As bird and flower made plain of old 
The lessons of the Teacher, 

So now I heard the written Word 
Interpreted by Nature. 


For to my ear methought the breeze 
Bore Freedom’s blessed word on; 

Thus saith the Lord: Break EVERY YOKE, 
UNDo THE HEAVY BURDEN! 


THE FUGITIVE 
B. L. M. C. 


A friend of ours tells us that, a few days since, he had the pieasure 
of keeping over night, and helping on his journey northward, one of 
the three millions of human cattle belonging to our southern nabobs. _ 
He had left a wife and children, slaves in Kentucky, and when think. 


ing of them he was almost induced to go back; but then,he knew he — 


should be sent down the river, and separated fromthem. His reason 
for running away was, that he had learned that he was to be thus dis- — 
posed of, his master regarding him as too intelligent to be safely kept 
so near the Free States.— From the True Democrat. ao 
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A noble man of sable brow 
Came to my humble cottage door, 
With cautious, weary step and slow, 
And asked if I could feed the pvor: 
He begged if 1 had aught to give, 
To help the panting fugitive. 
I told him he had fled away 
From his kind master, friends, and home ;. 
That he was black—a slave astray, 
And should return as he had come; 
That I would to his master give 
The straying villain fugitive. 
He fell upon his trembling knee, 
And claimed he was a brother man ; 
That I was bound to set him free, 
According to the gospel plan: 
And if I would God's grace receive, 
That I must help the fugitive. 
He showed the stripes his master gave, 
The festering wound, the sightless eye, 
The common badges of the slave, . 
And said he would be free, or die; 
And if I nothing had to give, 
¥ should not stop the fugitive. 


He owned his was a sable skin, 

That which his Maker first had given ; 
But mine would be a darker sin, 

That would exclude my soul from heaven ; 
And if I would God’s grace receive, 
I should relieve the fugitive. 


I bowed and took the stranger in, 
And gave him meat, and drink, and rest, 
I hope that.God forgave my sin, 
And made me with that brother blest : 
I am resolved, long as I live, 
To help the panting fugitive. 





| 
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THH FUGITIVE SLAVE TO THE CHRISTIAN. 3 


ELIZUR WRIGHT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. 


MY raulatto man, Bennet (called Ben) disappeared from my house, 
Sc. Louis, 25th September ; and it is suspected he has taken the 


accustomed rovte to Canada. 1 will pay the above reward for his ~ 


apprehension and delivery. Ben is a young man under twenty-five 
years old; was a trusted servant; has been for many years my car~ 
riage driver and market man. He is quite intelligent, though not 
ready of speech. [&c., &c.; description omitted. ] 
EDWARD BATES. 
— St. Louis Republican, 
The fetters galled my weary soul, 
A soul that seemed but thrown away ; 
I spurned the tyrant’s base control, 
Resolved at last the man to play. 
The hounds are baying on my track 5 
Oh, Christian! will you send me back? 


T felt the stripes, the lash I saw, 

Red, dripping with a father’s gore ; 
And, worst of all their lawless law, 

The insults that my mother bore! 
The hounds are baying on my track ; 
Oh, Christian! will you send me back ? 


Where human law o’errules divine, 
Beneath the sheriffs hammer fell 
My wife and babes—I call them mine: 

And where they suffer, who can tell? 
The hounds are baying on my track; 
Oh, Christian! will you send me back? 


I seek a home where man is man, 
If such there be upon the earth, 
To draw my kindred if I can, ‘ 
Around its free, though humble hearth. 
The hounds are baying on my track ; 
Oh, Christian! will you send me back ? 
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HARK! A VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 
OLIVER JOILINSON. 


Hark! a voice from heaven proclaiming 
Comfort to the mourning slave ; 
God has heard him long complaining, 
And extends his arm to save; 
Proud oppression 
Soon shall find a shameful grave. 


See, the light of truth is breaking 
Fulland clear on every hand ; 
And the voice of mercy speaking, 
Now is heard through all the land: 
- Firm and fearless, 
See the friends of freedom stand. 


Lo! the nation is arousing 
From its slumber long aud deep ; 
And the friends of God are waking, 
Never, never more to sleep, 
While a bondman, 
In his chains remains to weep. 


Long, too long, have we been dreaming 
O’er our country’s sin and shame : 
Let us now, the time redeeming, 
Press the helpless captive’s claim— 
Till, exulting, 
He shall cast aside his chain. 


- FROM CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES OF HOPH. 


Where barbarous hordes on Scythian mountains roam, 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom, yet shall find a home ; 
Where’er degraded Nature bleeds and pines, 
From Guinea’s coast to Sibir’s dreary mines, 
Truth shall pervade the unfathomed darkness there, 
And light the dreadful features of despair. 

; G 
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Hark! the stern captive spurns his heavy load, 
And asks theimage back that Heaven bestowed! — 
Fierce in his eye the fire of valour burns, 
And, as the slave departs, the man returns. 

* % * % 


Eternal Nature! when thy giant hand 


Had heaved the floods, and fixed the trembling land, 


When life sprung starting at thy plastic call, 
Endless her forms, and man the lord of all! 
Say, was that lordly form inspired by thee, 
To wear eternal chains and bow the knee ? 
Was man ordained the slave of man to toil, 
Yoked with the brutes, and fettered to the soil ; 
Weighed in a tyrant’s balance with his gold ? 
No !—Nature stamped us in a heavenly mould! 
She bade no wretch his thankless labour urge, 
Nor, trembling, take the pittance and the scourge ! 
No homeless Libyan, on the stormy deep, 
To call upon his country’s name and weep !— 
Lo! once in triumph, on his boundless plain, 
The quivered chief of Congo loved to reign ; 
With fires proportioned to his native sky, 
Strength in his arm, and lightning in his eye ; 
Scoured with wild feet his sun-illumined zone, 
The spear, the lion, and the woods his own ; 
Or led the combat, bold without a plan, 
An artless savage, but a fearless man! 


* % * * 





The foregoing, with one or two excepticns, includes the pieces 


mentioned ir the Prospectus to this little hook, The circulation of that 
document, however, was the means of bringing before the compiler 
an additional mass of poetry on the same or similar subjects, forwarded 
by persons interested in the Anti-Slavery cause. — 


Some of these are truthful ballads elicited-by the storied which they. 
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depict ; and many, besides their poetic beauty, possess the farther in- 
terest, of being from the pens of that noble band of abolitionists e 
whom the coloured race are so deeply indebted. 

This unexpected mine will lead to an extension ofthe present work, 
which it is believed will increase both its interest and utility. 








&, THE SOUL’S FREEDOM, 
ELIZABETH C. ADDEY. 
Curb not the spirit—it is free! free! free ! 
The glorious image of the glorious God; 
And, willed to freedom by Divinity, 
Boundless and chainless let it walk abroad ! 


Let it think all, know all, feel all that Heaven 
Hath given it power to think, or feel, or know ; 

For all that Heaven bestowed was freely given, 
And who shall curb what man cannot bestow ? 


God made us free! Between us and our Maker 
No cloud should gather and no shade should fall; 
For he has called us each to be partaker 
Of the free table richly spread for all. 


Let none put out the light that God has granted ; 
Let none deny fit nurture for the soul; 
Let none withhold the draught for which we’ve 
panted, 
For he who willed the thirst prepared the bowl. 


THH SLAVE-BOY’S DEATH. 
ELIZABETH C, ADDEY. 

“Another of my brothers was sold to Mr, Tyler, 'Dewan’s Neck, 
Pasquotank County. This man very much ill-treated many coloured 
boys. One very cold day he sent my brother out, naked and hungry, 
to find a yoke of steers ; the boy returned. without finding them, when 
his master flogged him, nett sent him out again. A white lady who 
lived near gave him food and advised him to try again ; he did 60, but 
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it seems again without success, He piled wp.a heap of leaves and laid 
himself down-on them and died there, He was found through a flock 

_ of turkey buzzards hovering over him; these birds had pulled out his — 
eyes!’ —Lifeof Moses Grandy, late a slave in the United States of 
America, London: Charles Gilpin, 1843, 


“Go seek my steers,” the master said, 
With sullen brow and eye; 
The sun gloomed out a dusky red, 
And storms. drove through the sky ; 
“ Go seek my steers.” Young Grandy heard, 
And went his way without a word. 


a 


He sought the steers through brake and glen, 
Through cheerless wood and plain, 

Beside the homes of toil-worn men, 
That spoke of want and pain ; 

He passed the slaves in weary gang, 

And heard the cat’s heart-quivering clang. 


He sought the steers through tangled ground, 
Then climbed a neighbouring height, 

And with strained glances peered around, 
But found no steer in sight. 

The wind was high—’twas piercing cold— 

And back his shivering way he told. 


‘“‘Go seek my steers!” the mastereried, 
And flogged him forth anew ; 

The boy turned back, while new-born pride: 
Within his bosom grew— 

And struggling fearfully, that thought 

Above all former passions wrought. 


Hungry and faint he walked forlorn, 
Relieved by stranger’s bread 5 

He sought the steers till early morn 
Glanced o’er the mountain's head 5 

Then hopelessly he laid him down anne 

Upon a heap of leaflets brown. dhe 
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And there the lay, as grew the day, 
Hungry, and faint, and pale ; 
~ And there he lay, while sunset gay 
~- _Hushed all the western dale ; 
And there he lay the lonely night, 
With its far starlights infinite. 


His senses died, his soul went forth 
On free and tireless wing ; 

He left in peace this torturing earth, 
A spirit’s joy to sing, 

And gladly closed his weary eyes, 

To be awaked in paradise. 


And none knew where the slave-boy lay, 
Until the buzzards gave 
Fierce notice of the shrunken clay, 
And of the leafy grave, 
Where the low wind’s bewailing sigh 
Sung the young wanderer’s lullaby. 


With nature and in peace he died, 
Beside the ferny brake; 
The wild flowers smiling by his side, 
The wavelets of the lake 
Whispering soft music to his ear 
Long as the dying child could hear. 
With nature, far from strife of men, 
From fiendish lash and frown, 
With nature, in the ferny glen, 
Among the branches brown— 
With nature, and with God to bear 
His unchained spirit through the air.* 


-* Mrs. Addey, the authoress of these two poems, is an Irish lady 
resident in Dublin. 
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THE TWILIGHT VISION. 
MARIA& LOWELL, * 

The tale of the Twilight Vision has too many-parallels ; $0 many as 
to strip it of all romantic interest: but though not always borne un- 
complainingly, the sorrows of the negro mother in the deprivation of 
her children have seldom found a voice beyond the plantation. It may 
not therefore be without interest to select one out of the many ina 
well-known instance of a coloured woman, nurse to her master, and a 
respected family servant. To this woman a promise, had. been given 
thather children should notbe sold; and trusting to the honour of her 


foster son, she sawthem grow up around her without dread of this 


fearful calamity. 


Meantime her master’s affairs became involved; the eldest son was — 


sold, then another, and another, and another; and every time the mas- 
ter protested that it should be the last. When one little boy alone 
remained of her large family, the promise was renewed with much 
apparent seriousness, and the anxious mother concentrated, all her 
earthly hopes on thischild. One day, however, the master came home 
and sent her to a town atsome distance on pretence of business. While 
she was absent, the boy was sold to a trader, hurried away, and she 
never beheld him again. The mother became a maniac, and but for 
this the story would have been little talked of : she wandered from 
house to house bewailing her lost children, and one to whom the tale 
thus became known. repeated it’on this side of the Atlantic. 


When the stealthy twilight’s coming 
Is shadowing the room, 

And the cheerful fire leaps upward, 
The brighter for the gloom, 

And a sense of all the blessings: 
That God has made our own 

Seems clearer to the spirit 
Than when the day-light shone ; 


Then in that holy season 
Of thankfulness and prayer, 


%* Maria Lowell is the beautiful wife of James Russell Lowell, one 
of the most accomplished of living Americans. He is a poet of no 
common ability, and, as well as his wife, a staunch abolitionist. Some. 
of the cleverest of Lowell’s pieces are comic and satirical. 


_ 


Po pe 


1 _ 
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The solemn angel-monitors 
God stations every where, 
Draw back the folded curtains 
Whereon our day-dreams glow, 
And show behind the miseries 
That other hearts: must know. 


And so last evening, sitting 
With dear household voices round, 
Making their pleasant music, 
There came a deeper sound, 
A voice that called my spirit 
From the fire side, far away. 
To where a woman and a slave 
_ Upon her death-bed Jay. 


Before her eyes already 
Had passed a dread eclipse, 
And her hand grasped round for water 
To wet her fevered lips, 
“They have not left me even one,” 
In anguished tone she said, 
“Of the children [ have borne, 
To hold"my dying dead.” 


“My children always cheered me, 
They were so good and kind, 
But sometimes when I looked at them, 
A thought would cross, my mind 
That used to make the sunshine 
Of summer days feel. cold,— 
The thought the dreadful day would come 
When they should all be sold. 


“But I tried hard to forget it, 
And to think it could not be, 

For I was everything to them, 
And they were all to me; 
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And it seemed well nigh impossible 
That any human heart 

Was cold enough and harsh enough 
To tear us all apart. 


‘*« So they grew up and worked with me 
Under the bright sunshine, 
Until I dared to look at them, 
And think of them as mine. 
It was not long that on my heart 
This sense of comfort lay, 
For very soon they came to take 
My eldest boy away. 


“ They rang their silver, coin by coin, 
Under my very eyes, 

It sounded louder in their ears * 
Than could a mother’s cries: _ 

Then I gathered all my children, 
Save the lost one, in despair, 

As a hen folds in her chickens 
When a hawk is in the air. 


“ They came again, and then again, 
Again, and then again ; 

They bore one off from me each time, 
Those iron hearted men, 

Till, of the six my God had given, 
They left to me but one, 

And then they bade me bow my head, 
And say, ‘His will be done!” 


“ They left my youngest, and for her 
T toiled with double strength, 
When master’s working hours were through 
That Imight earn at length 
Enough to buy her freedom back, 
When the sure day should come _ 
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And bring those men to take from me 
What made my hut a home. 


“Ten years of toil had passed away, 
(She was but six years old 

When tightly folded in my arms 
She saw her sister sold ;) 

And now she was'a woman grown, 
So active and so gay, 

That, light of heart as any bird, 
She sang the live-long day. 


“Ten years of toil had quickly passed 
And added to our store, 

So that each day the certainty 
Of freedom grew still more. 

The price was high, tov, I had set, 
For I'd a mother’s pride,— 

And yet the beauty of my child 

I only wished to hide. 


“They came at last, we felt prepared, 
Nay, i felt even glad, 

That I could hold within my hand 
The only claim I had 

To call her daughter, seeing that 
Which, at her hour of birth, 

God gave in Heaven was valueless 
As dust upon the earth. 


“ They came, and we with trembling hands 
Counted the money out,— 

But master hardly looked at it, 

_And said, turning about, 

* Ten times the money that lies there, 
Was paid for her to-night, 

And she must go! Then every thing 
Grew black before my sight. 
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“And she was gone, and from that time’ * 
I only wished for death ; 
Now il has come, how willingly 
I breathe my latest breath ! 
But thou hast told me in my heart 
Not long, oh Lord, not long 
Shall the race be to the swift 
And the battle to the strong.” 


I saw no more, my saddened soul 
Returned to whence it came; 
Less brightly then before my eyes 
Leaped up the cheerful flame; 
And louder than these voices dear 
I heard the question sound,— 
“Do ye remember those in bonds 
As ye with them were bound ?” 
Elmwood, Cambridge, U.S. 





THE SLAVE MOTHER. 


MARIA LOWELL. 

—— ——-wasborna slave in Charleston, §.C. At elevenyears old, 
one of her master’s daughters being married to a gentleman of Boston> 
the little girl was given to her by her father asa wedding present. 
He was probably not aware that the removal to Boston cancelled the 
claim to hold her as a slave. She is now free—self educated—amiable 
in character—a happy wife—and hoping mother. Speaking of her 
early life—‘‘ I often,” said this lady, “‘recal the agonising prayer 
which my mother used to offer for my sisters and myself. I remember, 
too, how she would plead that if it was Giod’s will we might be taken to 
an early grave. She received with thankfulness the news of my re- 
moval to the North, though in consequence I was lost to her. All 
this was tome a mystery then; but I have since learned to understand 
it too well.” 


Her new-born child she holdeth, ; 
But feels within her heart 

It is not her’s, but his who can 
Outbid her in the mart; 
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And through the gloomy midnight 
Her prayer goes up on high,— 

“God grant my little helpless one 
In helplessness may die! 


* If she must live to womanhood, 
Oh ! may she never know, 

Uncheered by mother’s happiness 
The depth of mother’s woe ; 

And may I lie within my grave, 
Before that day I see, 

When she sits as I am sitting, 
With a slave-child on her knee!” 


The little arms steal upwards, 
And then upon her breast 

She feels her brown and velvet hands 
That never are at rest ; 

No sense of joy they waken, 
But thrills of bitter pain,— 

She thinks of him who counteth o’er 
The gold those hands shall gain. 


Then on her face she looketh, 
But not as mother proud, 

And seeth how her features, 
As from out a dusky cloud, 

Are tenderly unfolding, 
Far softer than her own, 

And how upon the rounded cheek 
A fairer light is thrown ; 


And she trembles in her agony, 
And on her prophet heart 

There drops a gloomy shadow down, 
That never will depart; 

She cannot look upon that face, 
Where in the child’s pure bloom, 

Is writ with such dread certainty 
The woman's loathsome doom. 
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She cannot bear to know her child. 
Must be as she hath been, 

Yet she sees but one deliverance 
From infamy and sin ; 

And so she cries at midnight, 
With exceeding bitter cry, 

“God grant my little heipless one 
ininfancy may die.” 





LINES 
To those men and women, who were avowed abolitionists in 183], 
*32 '33, ’34 and ’35. 
BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 

“‘ There is aremarkableset of people now living and vigorously acting 
in the world, with a consonance of will and understanding which has 
perhaps never before been witnessed among so large a number of 
individuals of such diversified powers, habits, opinions, tastes, and cir- 
cumstances. This body comprehends men and women of every shade 
of colour, of every degree of education, of every variety of religious 
opinions, of every gradation ofrank, bound together by no vow, no 
pledge, no stipulation, but of each preserving his individual liberty ; 
and yet they act as ifthey wereone soul. Suchunion could be secured 
by no principle of worldly interest. A well grounded faith, directed 
towards a noble object, is the only principle which can account for 
such a spectacle as the world is now waking up to contemplate in the 
abolitionists of the United States.’’—See “* Martyr Age of the United 

States.” “‘ Westminster Review.” Devember, 1838. 


Ye glorious band! Ye chosen few! 
On whom God’s spirit came— 
Endowed with hearts so bold and true, 
And tongues of living flame— 


How memory kindles to review 
The strife of recent years! 

As the torch of Truth went struggling through 
Contending doubts and fears. 
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That torch, like Alpine’s fiery cross, 

’ Fled fast from hand to hand,— 

Through deadly peril, pain, and loss, 
Tt lightened round the land. 


Men saw the kindling watch-fires burn 
From rivers to the sea, 

And paused mid worldly gain to learn 
Whence all this light could be, 


They heard the stunning roar.and clash 
Of elements contending, 

They saw the burning glare and flash 
Sin’s secret caverns rending. 

Then rose the loud discordant yell 
Of selfishness and power ; 

The light too strong upon them fell, 
In God’s own searching hour. 

In civil garb, or priestly guise, 
The aged and the youth, 

The prudent and the worldly wise 
Combined against the truth. 

Ye smiled to see the war they waged, 
And seorned their rash design ; 

Ye knew how vainly Hell had raged 
Against a truth divine, 


Right valiantly you kept your path, 
And bore the beacon high, 

While roaring in tumultuous wrath, 
The stormy waves rushed by. 


Boldly ye sent the signal forth ! 
Nor flashed the fire in vain; 
For the South answering to the North,* 
Reflected it again. 
» * James G. Birney, James A. Thome, Dr. Nelson, Mr. Taylor, 
Angelina and Sarah Grimke—all anti-slavery lecturers and agents— 
came from the slavehglding states. 
H 
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Now the whole land is filled with light, 
And converts come like dew,— 

God grant the-torch may burn as bright, 
As when our names were few! 


In sooth, it somewhat grieves my heart, 
That the world is coming in, 

With its polluting, prudent art 
Of compromise with sin. 


For oh, it was a solemn joy, 
That tide of sin to turn! 
A holy and a blest employ, 
To make those watch-fires burn! 


God bless you with his love divine, 
Dear brethren, tried and true! 
And grant your light may brightly shine, 
As when our names were few. 
Written at Boston, November, 1837. 


William Lloyd Garrison, the pioneer of the anti-slavery cause in 
the United States of America, was born of poor parents, at Newoury- 
port, Massachusetts, in 1806. In his 24th year his attention was 
arrested and his judgment convinced by the perusal of a pamphlet 
recently published, by Elizabeth Heyrick of England, entitled, “Im- 
mediate, not gradual Emancipation,” which pleads for the immediate 
abolition of slavery, on the ground that being sinful it should be imme- 
diately abandoned. At that period a profound indifference respecting 
this momentous subject overspread the public mind in America, but 
was slightly disturbed by the occasional exposures of the enormity of 
the evil, and proposals'for its gradual abatement oramelioration. But 
since Garrison commenced his apostleship this apathy has had no 
peace, and the question of slavery has become one of national interest 
and incessant agitation throughout the Union. Alone, poor, and 

“ _“*sd._he commenced in Boston a small newspaper, entitled 

~¥,”’ in which, with remarkable vehemence and earnest - 
ured to arouse the nation to a sense of the disgrace 


pr 
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and guilt of slavery. His disinterested and fearless “devotedness 
speedily attracted attention, and a number of kindred spirits adopted 
his principles, and aided his efforts by their talents, their money, and 
their influence. He continues his labour to the present time, un- 
daunted by a storm of incessant ridicule, calumny, and unprincipled 
opposition, such as perhaps no philanthropist ever before encountered 
in the prosecution of a cause so plainly sanctioned by all the claims of 
humanity, liberty, religion, civilization, and morality. Mr. Garrison’s 
personal character is distinguished by firmness of purpose, purity of 
life and conversation, integrity, and guilelessness, both in his public 
labours and in allthe relations of private life. Few men are more 
trusted, honoured, and beloved than he is by those who co-operate 
with him in the promotion of the great and holy cause to which his 
life has been chiefly consecrated, It may be mentioned as a proof of 
magnanimity and conscious rectitude, that in his paper, the ‘* Liber- 
ator” may always be found republished without note or comment all 
that has recently appeared against himselfin the pro-slavery papers 
of the Union from the pens of his fiercest opponents. 


—— 


SONG OF THEH:-ABOLITIONIST. 
W. L. GARRISON, 
I am an Abolitionist! 
I glory in the name ; 
Though now by Stavery’s minions hissed, 
And covered o’er with shame: 
It is a spell of light and power— 
The watchword of the free :— 
Who spurns it in the trial-hour, 
A craven soul is he! 





I am an Abolitionist ! 
Then urge me not to pause ; 
For joyfully do I enlist 
In FreEpom’s sacred cause: 
A nobler strife the world ne’er saw, 
Th’ enslaved to disenthral ; 
I am a soldier for the war, 
Whatever may befall! 
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Tam aw Abolitionist — 
Oppression’s deadly foe ; 

In God’s great strength will I resist, 
And lay the monster low; 

In God’s great name do I demand, 
To all be freedom given, 

That peace and joy may fill the land, 
And songs go up to heaven ! 


I am an Abolitionist ! 
No threats shall awe my soul, 
No perils cause me to desist, 
No bribes my acts control 5 
A freeman will I live and die, 
Tn sunshine and in shade, 
And raise my voice for liberty, 
Of nought on earth afraid. 


I am an Abolitionist — 
The tyrant’s hate and dread — 

The friend of all who are oppressed — 
A price is on my head! 

My country is the wide, wide world, 
My countrymen mankind: 

Down to the dust be slavery hurled! 
All servile chains unbind ! 

Boston, Nov. 10, 1841. 


LIBERTY. 
W. L. GARRISON, 
Thy cause, O Liberty! can never fail, 
Whether by foes o’erwhelmed, or friends fatty’ d; 
Then be its advocates of nought afraid ! 
As God is true, they surely shall prevail. 
Let hase oppressors tremble and turn Sets ' 
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They, they aloe, may justly be dismayed ; 
For Truth and Right are on thy side arrayed, 
. And the whole world shall yet thy triumph hail. 
No blow for thee was ever struck in vain ; 
Thy champions, martyrs, are of noble birth ; 
Rare honours, blessings, praises, thanks they gain, 
And Time and Glory magnify their worth! 
A thousand times defeated, thou shalt reign 
Victor, O Liberty, o’er all the earth! 





LIBERTY FOR ALL. 
W. L. GARRISON, 


They tell me, Liberty ! that in thy name, 

I may not plead for all the human race; 
That some are born to bondage and disgrace, 

Some to a heritage of woe and shame, 

And some to power supreme, and glorious fame: 
With my whole soul, [ spurn the doctrine base, 
And as an equal brotherhood, embrace 

Ali people, and for all fair freedom claim! 

Know this, O man! whate’er thy earthly fate— 
GoD NEVER MADE A TYRANT, NOR ASLAVE ; 

Woe, then, to those who dare to desecrate 
His glorious image !—for to all He gave 

Eternal rights, which none may violate ; 

And, by amighty hand, the oppressed he yet shall save! 


THE KNEELING SLAVE. 
“AM NOTI A MAN AND A BROTHER 2?” 
W. L. GARRISON, 

My heart is sad as I contemplate thee, 

Thou fettered victim of despotic sway ; 

‘Driven, like a senseless brute, from day to day, 
Though equal born, and as thy tyrant free. 
With hands together clasped imploringly, 

H 2 
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And face upturned to Heaven, (Heaven shallrepay ') 
For liberty and justice thou dost pray, 
In piteous accents, and on bended knee. 
Thy exclamation, “ am NoT Fr A WAN? 
“A BrotHerR”? thrills my soul! IT answer—yves. 
Though placed beneath an ignominious ban, 
That thou art both, all shal? at last confess: 
To rescue thee incessantly Pil plan, 
And toil and plead thy injuries to redress. 








WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 
W. L. GARRISON. 
Slavery was abolished'in the West. Indies, August Ist, 1839: 
‘“ The people of this country cheerfully paid dowmtwenty millions — 
as a ransom for the last) remnant of: chattel slavery which existed 
throughout our vast. empire, and from, that day no portion of the 
British soil has been trodden by a single slave, The sacrifice was 
costly, but the object. was noble, and the people considered the money 
well spent.”’ 
Lo! the bondage of ages has. ceased ! 
The chains of the tyrant are riven! 
No more, as a chattel or beast, 
Shall man to his labour be driven: 
Where the groans and the shrieks of despair — 
From the heart-broken victims were heard, 
Songs of rapturous joy fill the air, ; 
More sweet than the notes of a bird! 


Hark! a voice from the Isles of the Sea! 
Its echoes are heard round the world ; 
O, joyful it’s message—‘ WE. ARE FREE! 
To the dust. all Oppression is hurld! 
We are free as the waves of the deep, 
As the winds that sweep over the earth ; 
And therefore we jubilee keep, 
And hallow. the day of our birth ! ” 
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Columbia! O, shame on thee now! 
Repent thee in ashes and dust ! 
There is blood on thy hands—on thy brow— 
And thou art by slavery curst! 
Thy millions of vassels set free, 
Away with the scourge and the rod— 
Then join with the Isles ofthe Sea 
In a shout of thanksgiving to God! 


SONNET ON COMPLETING MY 35TH YEAR. 
Ww. L. GARRISON. 
If to the age of threescore years and ten, 
God of my life! thou shalt my term prolong, 
Still be it mine to reprobate all wrong, . 
And save from woe my suffering fellow-men. 
Whether, in Freedom’s cause, my voice or pen 
_ Be used by thee, who art my boast and song, 
To vindicate the weak against the strong, 
Upon my labours rest thy benison ! 
O, not for Afric’s sons alone I plead, 
Or her descendants; but for all who sigh 
In servile chains, whate’er their caste or creed ; 
They not in vain to Heaven send up their cry; 
For aif mankind from bondage shall be freed, 
And from the earth be chased all forms of 
. tyranny. * 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
W. L. GARRISON. 
The Fourth of July, being the Anniversary of American Indepen. 
dence, is celebrated through the United States with unbounded fes- 
tivity. Such asceneas the following consorts strangely with rejoicings 


for Free Institutions, and the possession of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness to all. 


THE SLAVE MART AT NEW ORLEANS. 
BY GRAPHOMANIA. 
‘© So spake the fiend and with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds.”” 

“Three hundred slaves were huddled together near the auctioneer’s 
platform, where one by one they were successively to pass under the 
hammer. The men sat in stoical silence. The women, especially 
such as were mothers, gazed in anxious grief upon their little ones, 
as they playfully grouped themselves upon the floor at their feet. The 
children that but a short time since had been pressed to the mother’s 
bosom, with all the earnest yearnings, that none but a mother’s heart 
can feel, were to be sold and separated away to cruel servitude, never 
more to know the endearments of maternallove. All the ties of con- 
sanguinity and friendship were here to be severed for life, and the 
miserable objects to be sent from the place where all their happy asso - 
ciations had clustered, away to the fever and ague swamps of Miss., or 
to the barbarous cotton fields of upper Texas. And such an outrage 
upon humanity was-to be perpetrated in open day-light, in a Christian 
city, and witnessed—yes sanctioned by hundreds of witnesses. One 
could hardly realize the atrocious fact. Here, in the freest country on 
earth, and in the nineteenth century, was a scene transpiring that 
would have disgraced the times of Nero or Caligula. It is no dream 
of fiction, itis too real. And yet no avenging hand is put forth to 
stay the outtage. The work goes on.”* ¢ 


O God! what mockery is thist: 
Our land how lost to shame! 
Well may all Europe jeer and hiss, 
At mention of her name ! 
For, while she boasts of liberty, 
’Neath Slavery’s iron sway 
Three millions of her people lic, 
Cn Independence day! 
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She may not, must not, thus rejoice, 
Nor of her triumph tell: 
Yushed be the cannon’s thundering voice, 
And muffled every bell! 
Dissolved in tears, prone in the dust, 
For mercy let her pray, 
That judgments on her may not burst, 
On Independence day! 


Lo where her starry banner waves, 
In many a graceful fold— 

There toil and bleed and groan her slaves, 
And men like brutes are sold! 

Her hands are red with crimson stains, 
And bloody is her way ; 

She wields the lash, she forges chains, 
On Independence day! 


Friends of your country—of your race— 
Of freedom, and of God ! 
Combine oppression to efface, 
And break the tyrant’s rod ; 
All traces of injustice sweep, 
By moral power, away ; 
Then a glorious jubilee we'll keep, 
On Independence day! 





THE TRIUMPH OF FREEDOM. 
BY WILLIAM L. GARRISON, 
“Thou shalt cause the trump of Jubilee to sound, * he ¥* 
And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year and proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” —Lev. xxv. 9, 10. 


God speed the year of jubilee 

The wide world o’er ! 
When from their galling chains set free, 
The oppressed shall vilely bend the knee, 
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And wear the yoke of tyranny, 
Like brutes, no more :— ‘ 

THat YEAR WILL coME, and Freedom’s reign — 

To man his plundered rights again 
Restore. 


God speed the day when human blood 
Shall cease to flow! 

In every clime be understood 

The claims of HUMAN BROTHERHOOD, 

And each return for evil, good— 
Not blow for blow :— 

THat Day wILu come, all feuds to end, 

And change into a faithful friend 
Each foe. 


God speed the hour, the glorious hour, _ 
When none on earth 
Shall exercise a lurdly power, 
Nor in a tyrant’s presence cower, » 
But all to manhood’s stature tower, 
By equal birth !— 
THAT HOUR WILL COME, to each, to all, 
And from his prison‘house the thrall 
Go forth. 


Until that year, day, hour arrive, 
With head and heart and hand [Il strive 
To break the rod, and rend the gyve,— 
The spoiler of his prey deprive,— 

So witness Heaven! 
And never from my chosen post, 
Whate’er the peril or the cost, 

Be driven. 
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SONNET. 
: MARIA W. CHAPMAN. 

Amongst the champions of the anti-slavery cause in the United 
States, there is none to whom it is more indebted than to Mrs. Maria 
Weston Chapman, the authoress of the two following sonnets, and 
some other pieces. Shortly after her marriage with the late HenrY 
Grafton Chapman, an eminent Boston Merchant, and whilst yet a very 
young woman, this lady became acquainted with Mr Garrison, who at 
that time began to attract attention by the ability and zeal with which 
he advocated the duty of immediate and unconditional emancipation. 

Struck by the truth 'of his views, and their consistency with Chris- 
tianity and sound policy, she immediately adopted them, and has 
consecrated her life to their maintenance and promotion. 

Mrs. Chapman is distinguished by great personal and intellectual gifts, 
as wellasby moralcourage and energy of character. Her memory is 
tenacious, and her industry and habits of business are remarkable.— 
Thus qualified, the devotion of her time and talents to the anti-slavery 
cause has been most important, and has been limited only by the claims 
of her domestic duties, which have never been neglected. 

Mrs. Chapman was the originator of the annual Boston Bazaar, 
which brings many thousands of dollars into the treasury of the Society, 
She also planned, and for many years edited, ‘‘ The Liberty Bell,’’ an 
anti-slavery Annual, which is still published. ‘ Right and Wrong in 
Boston,” ‘“‘ Ten years of Experience,” are the productions ofher pen, ag 
well as many Reports of the New England A. S. Society, with nume- 
rous shorter pieces, poems, and translations illustrative of anti-slavery 
truth. 

In Miss Martineau’s deeply interesting paper before quoted, ‘‘ The 
Martyr Age of the United States,” some particulars will be found of 
Mrs Chapman’s demeanour during the darkest ‘times of the anti- 
Slavery cause, which, at its outset, was opposed with the utmost viru. 
lence in the United States. Even yet, those who identify themselves 
with it are liable to be assailed by calumny, and excluded from so- 
eiety. 

__ This sacrifice Mrs. Chapman, and her sisters, the Misses Weston, 
have freely made; and our interest is increased in the cause that has 


arrested and retained the devotion of this truly noble and admirable 
family. 


A little child! and yet he spoke as one 
Having authority of God to pour 
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The living words of liberty before Pathe aca: 
The wise and prudent, till his life was done. 
Oh, in that hour a nobler day begun! 

And all who would the broken ‘heart yestoge, 

_ Or open wide the bondman’s prison door, 
Are brethren of that well-beloved Son. ivcammeee 
His spirit is upon them when they preach . 

Liberty to the captive, and unbind 
By the free utterance of the word they teach 

"The spirits of long manacled. mankind. 
They thank thee, Father! that thou hast revealed 
Thy counsels unto babes, though aged eyes are: 

sealed. 


oe 





SONNET: 
For the Anniversary of Lovejoy's Martyrdom, : 
iar | MARTA. W. CHAPMAN. 

Elijah P. Lovejoy was'a native of Maine, a graduate of Water- 
ville College. He settled at St. Louis, Missouri, aud attained a high 
reputation as an editor of a newspaper there. He became a-clergyman, 
and at length an abolitionist. After the burning of M‘Intosh at. St. 
Louis, he spoke out in his newspaper about the atrocity of the deed, 
&c.. For this his press and types were destroyed, and he then estab- 
lished himself on the opposite side of the river, in the free state of 
Illinois. But the town of Alton was as dangerous to him as if it had 

stood in a Slave State. It was the resort of slave-tradersand river- 
_ traders, who believed their interests to depend on the preservation of 
slavery. Three times was his property annihilated ; still his paper 
. continued to be the steady, dispassionate advocate of freedom and 
reprover of, violence. In October 1837, he wrote te a friend.in New 
York to unburden his full head and heart. After describing the 
~ fury and murderous spirit of his assailants, and the manner in which 
for weeks his footsteps had been tracked, he proceeded,“ 4nd now, 
my dear brother, if you ask, what are my feelings at atime like this, 
_lanswer, calm, perfectly calm, perfectly resigned, In ‘the mnidst og — 

danger, I havea constant sense of security, God has said, as thy day 


'’ is so shall thy strength be ; and he has made his promise good. . . — 


True I am a husband and a father: but I am commanded to forsake — 





——_~ 
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_ Tears for the blood of others shed by thee >— 
Joy for thy blood poured forth so joyously and free, 
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PRAYER —FROM THE SPANISH OF PLACTDO, 
MARIA W. CRAPMAN. 

Cubs was threatened, in 184, with an insurrection of her Saves 
Many may not be aware that the leader of this revolt wasa Negra, Jaan 

_ Placido; aman worthy to be ranked with Washington or any other hare 
_ His memoir, written by himself, is highly interesting, and iastrates 
_ With several of his poems, it was translated into English by De, 
Madden, and published in 1840, under the ttle of “ Poems by a Slave,” 
From a later notice, written since his death, we quote the Rllowing ? 
_—Juan Placido was born a slave on the estate of Don Terrible de 
Castro. His father was‘an African, his mother a mulatto, His eariiest 







Mistress treated him with kindness, and taught him to read; Dut she 
i when he was twelve years old, and he fell into worse hands, At 
I 
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eighteen, on seeing his mother, a tenderly nurtured and delicate 
woman, struck with a heavy whip, for the first time he turned on his 
tormentors. Next morning his mother was rudely stripped and again 
thrown down on the ground to be whipped. At first with tears he 
implored the overseer to spare her; but atthe sound of the first blow, 
as it cut into her naked flesh, he sprang once more upon the ruffian, 
who having superior strength, beat him till he was more dead than _ 
alive. Py 

After suffering all the vicissitudes of slavery, hunger, nakedness, 
stripes ; after bravely and ably bearing up against that slow, dreadful 
process which reduces the man to a thing—the image of God to a 
piece of merchandise—until he had reached his thirty eighth year, he 
was unexpectedly released from his bonds, by some literary gentle- 
men into whose hands his poems had fallen. He continued to live in 
Havanna, maintaining himself by house painting and snch other arts 
as his ingenuity and talents placed within his reach. 


The disastrous result of the Cuban insurrection is well known, 
Placido was arrested, and after a long trial was sentenced tobe ex- 
ecuted, and consigned to the chapel of the condemned. According 
toacustom of Cuba he was conducted from the prison to this chapel 
of the doomed. It was hung with black cloth dimly lighted ; and he 
was there seated beside his coffin, while priests in long black robes 
stood around him chaunting in sepulchral voices the service of the dead. 

It isan ordeal under which the stoutest hearted and the most resolute 
have been found to sink. After enduring it 24 hours he was led out 
to execution, calm and undismayed ; and holding acrucifix in his hand, 
he recited in a loud, clear voice, a solemn prayer in verse, which he 
had composed amid the horrors of the Chapel. It thrilled upon the 
hearts of all who heard it. .The following is a translation of this 
remarkable prayer, from the pen of Maria Weston Chapman. 


' On arriving at the fatal spot he sat down as ordered, on a bench, 
with his back to the soldiers. Just as they were about to fire, he rose 
up and gazed for an instant around and above him, on the beautiful 
capital of his native land, and its sail-flecked bay, on the dense crowds 
about him, the blue mountains in the distance, and the sky glorieus 
with the summer sunshine. ‘‘ Adios Mundo,”’ (farewell world,) he 
said calmly, and sat down. Theword was given, and five balls entered 
his body. He rose once more, turned his head to the shuddering sol - 
diers, his face wearing an expression of super-human courage. 66 Will 
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no one pity me,’’ said he, laying his hand over his heart. ‘ Here! 
fire Here !’’ 

Two balls entered his; heart, and he fell dead. 2%Thus perished the 
hero-poet of Cuba—her only poet, and one whose works will bear a 
comparison with most of the productions of modern Spanish literature. 


Being of Infinite goodness! God Almighty 
I hasten in mine agony to thee! 
Rending the hateful veil of calumny, 
Stretch forth thine arm omnipotent in pity! 
Effuce this ignominy from my brow 
Wherewith the world is fain to brand it now! 


Oh King of Kings! thou God of my forefathers ! 
My God ! thou only my defence shalt be, 
Who gav’st her riches to the shadowed sea ; 
rrom whem the North her frosty treasure gathers,— 
Of heavenly light and solar flame the giver, 
Life tu the leaves, and motion to the river. 


Thou canst do all things. What thy will doth cherish 
Revives to being at thy sacred voice. 
Without Thee all is naught, and at thy choice 
In fathomless eternity must perish. 
Yet e’en that nothingness thy will obeyed, 
When of its void humanity was made. 


Merciful God! I can deceive thee never ; 
Since, as through ether’s bright transparency, 
Eternal wisdom still my soul can see 

Through every earthly lineament for-ever. 
Forbid it, then, that innocence should stand 
Humbled, while slander claps her impious hand. 


But if the lot thy sovereign power shall measure 
Must be to perish as a wretch accursed, 
And men shall trample over my cold dust,— 
The corpse outraging with malignant pleasure, 
Speak, and recal my being at thy nod! 
Accomplish in me all thy will, my God! 
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THE DHATH OF THE SLAVE. 
MARIA LOWELL. 
In a low and ill-thatched hut, 
Stretched on a floor of clay, 
With scanty clothing round her wrapped, 
The dying woman lay. 
No husband’s kindly hand, 
No loving child was near, 
To offer her their aid, or shed 
A sympathizing tear. 
For now the ripened cane 
Was ready for the knife, 
And not a slave could be spared to aid 
His mother or his wife. 


She is struggling now with death,— 
Deep was that dying groan, 

For a corpse now lies on the cold clay floor, 
The soul, set free, has flown. 


The planter, walking by, 
Chanved at the door to stop, 
And he cursed his luck, “ there was one hand less 
To gather in the crop.” 
O, Jesus ! thou hast said : 
‘The poor your care shall be. 
Who visit not the poor and sick, 
They do it not to me.” 


THE HAPPY MARTYRDOM. 
J. R. LOWELL. 
Ttis not that the wicked hate, 
And that the foolish ones deride, 
It is not that so long we wale 





Let Sapa senna and sorrow come, 
These do not make our martyrdom. 
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Father ! we know our cause is thine; 
Though every earthly hope departs, 
We ask of thee no clearer sign 

Than the sweet promise in our hearts : 
Error may win the world’s applause,— 
Peace watclies with the righteous cause. 


And, if this blessing thou hast given, 
Why should we heed the bigot’s scorn ? 
He cannot bar the gates of Heaven, 

Nor bribe the sunset or the morn 

Their consolation to deny, 

Because his soul is niggardly. 


Love, Faith, and Peace, thy lilies three, 
Bloom ona single heart’s frail stein 
That dares truth’s unpaid bondman be ;- 
Father! what lack we having them? 
Though unbelief’s bleak winter freeze, 
Thy quiet sunshine fences these. 
Then, Lord, what martyrdom have we, 
Whose pride of self grows less and less, 
Who, from a vain world’s din, can flee 
Into thy guarded silentness, 

Content, if we from year to year 

May save mankind a single tear ? 

And yet what pang so sharp as this,— 
Tosee our brother sit in night, 

Shut out and exiled from the bliss 

Of giving all to serve the right ? 

To see the seed thy hand hath sown 
With the world’s darnels overgrown ? 


To see the Church hold up thy book 
To keep thy light from bursting in ? 
To see thy priests with patience brook 
For the rich sinner’s sake the sin? 

To see the red-eyed vengeance creep 
Upon our nation in its sleep. 
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O, let us make our faith more strong, 
« And make our hope more sure on high ; 
fixcept our brother do us wrong, 
How couldst thou teach us charity ? 
Except we feel our utter weakness, 
How couldst thou strengthen us with meekness ? 


Still give us trials such as these 

That we may learn to lean on thee ; 
Still humble us, till by degrees 

Proof agaiust self our mail may be; 

So shall peace, hope, and patience come 
Sevenfold from this our martyrdom. 


THE ARMOUR AND THE PRIZE. 
ANNE G. CHAPMAN. 

Written in 1835, beneath the impression of a seal, with the motto— 
crescit sub pondere virtus ; crest—a mailed arm bearing a wreath 
upon a broken spear. The faithful, devoted, lamented writer of 
these lines died in 1837, and in the anti-slavery ranks. 

I war not as my fathers did, 
Although I bear their arms; 
But the spirit that supported them 
In battle’s fierce alarms, 
Their lofty spirit shall be mine, 
To press right bravely on, 
Nor heed although the spear be broken, 
So the wreath be won! 


Behold the wreath to battle for— 
The Freedom of Mankind! 
That the iron bands of Slavery 
Nor heart nor limb may bind ; 
And let the mighty Truth prevail, 
Whate’er the suffering be ; 
I heed not hate nor mockery, 
If so the slave be free! 
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The glorious Prize awaiteth me, 
If I will firmly bear 
This cross that Christ on earth has borne, 
And thus for heaven prepare. 
And when, at the great judgment day, 
T hear the word “ well done,” 
What reck I of the toil and pain, 
If so the wreath be won! 


LINES 


Written on hearing the remark of a friend, that a large number of 
abolitionists had died during the preceding year (1839). 
ANNE WARREN WESTON. 


Too true thy words! a glorious band 
Have faded from our side, 

With aching hearts we vainly muse 
On them, the good and tried : 

_ Mid scenes of joyous hope or trust 

Their forms before us rise, 

Their shadowy presence girds our souls 
In hours of sacrifice. | 

Is our path bright ? we mourn that they 
Its beauty should not share,— | 

Is the way dark ? we would not fear, 
Were they but with us there. 


But while in fervent grief we weep 
Above each lowly grave, 

agit we like them the weak protect, 

rom wrong the helpless save ; 

Their pure devotion, earnest faith, 
And love of human kind, 

Within our inmost souls let these 
An answering echo find ; 

And should the hour of peril. cume, 
And freedom’s friends turn pale, 

The-memory of the faithful dead 
Shall prove as triple mail. 
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But does yon world, the far, the unknown, 
Bestow no thought on ours ? 

Do not fond memories of us 
Yet linger in those bowers ? 

Ah! yes “acloud of witnesses” 
Are bending round us now, 

With life immofttal on each cheek, 
And glory round each brow ; 

The bitter scorn, the weary toil, 
On earth so meekly bore, 

Have cast no shadows o’er the face 
Whose absence here we mourn. 


And as our onward path we tread, 
Too oft perplexed and slow, 

With what an earnest watchfulness 
They mark the path we go; 

And when, despite the assailing world, 
We rally for the. slave, 

And in his cause its sharpest darts 
With calm endurance brave, 

And when in all of human kind, 
A brother’s face we see, 

Whate’er his colour, creed, or clime,— 
Whate’er his destiny,— 


Oh! does not then an answer come, 
In thrilling tones of power, 
Vouchsafing commune to our souls, 
Even in an earthly hour, 
And whispering in our inmost hearts, 
“ Below we meet no more, . A. 
But in the spirit-world thy soul 
Even into ours may soar; a 
And not one holy wish or thought, 1. 
That rises in thy heart, 
But meets its kindred in our souls i 
Of which it forms a part.” . 
Boston, Dec, 1887: Fe me | 
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TSE COME-OUTERS 
Qf ce Sete Gate 
ANNE WARREN WESTON. 
A geatle Lady sits alone 
: en eet wenee, 
3 fung round with correous tapestry, 
From some famed foreign loom. 


There the broad cedars spread their shade, 
And here the palm-trees rise, 

And the d banners ef the Cross 
Float the Syrian skies! 


And holy knights and armed priests 


Are fitting] rahe 
And glory nas evotion both 
The artist's fancy aid. 
Bat higher on that lefty wall 
More hallowed faces shine ; 
There hang the pictured forms that once 
Were human-—now divine. 


Martyrs, whose frowning features yet 
The marks of torture bear, 
And saints, whose calm seraphic brows 
By contrast look more fair. 
And straight before the lady’s face 
A lovelier presence gleams, 
Decked with the beauty that belongs 
a But to the painter's dreams ; 
A beauty full of human love, 
e But touched by human care, 
And yet made radiant and divine 
Beyond all earth’s compare. 
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Mother of Sorrows ! Queen of Heaven! 
Ab yes! that brow and cheek 

Of rapture and of agony, 
Of doubt and triumph speak. 

Oh! well may woman’s sorrowing heart 
Turn hopefully to thee ! - 

Thou, who hast known and suffered all 
Of woman’s destiny. 


And yet that lady, sitting there, 
In grief has turned away,— 

The voice now speaking in her soul 
No longer brooks delay. 


In still low tones it says to her, 
“Turn but to God for aid ; 
Nor saint nor angel stands between 
Him and the soul He made. 
Shrine, altar, and confessional, 
Picture, and cross, and bead 
May sweetly to thy heart recal 
Its childhood’s cherished creed. 


“The burning lamp, the roses cast 
Before some hallowed shrine, 

May to thy youthful fancy seem 
Memorials divine ; 

“ But mark—of God’s essential truth 
These things make not a part; 

These thou may’st yield, and yet retain 
Within thy inmost heart 

** Such reverence for His holy will, 
For all his love such praise, 

As never outward form or rite 
Within that heart could raise. 

“Start not at Duty’s angel voice, 
That says, from sin divide ; 

The truth, for which thou leavest all, 
Shall comfort, aid, and guide.” 
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'. Across that lady’s darkened path 
A burst of sunshine broke ; 


And she was one, in after years, 
Who heard when Luther spoke. 





THE COME-OUTERS 
Of the Nineteenth Century. 

ANNE WARREN WESTON. 
The foliowing ‘lines are illustrative of a remarkable feature in the 
anti-slavery movement of America—one which has’ procured for 
some of the most devoted abolitionists the derisive name of ‘‘ Come- 
outers.” Grieved and disappointed by,the continued sanction of their 
ministers to the iniquitous system of slavery, conscience has com- 
pelled many to withdraw from the religions societies with which 
they were connected—to leave places of public worship with which 
their earliest and holiest sympathies have been associated. This 
trying position is here depicted by a lady who left a Congregationalist 
Church where she had worshipped from her infancy. 


Look at the ancient Meeting-house 
That stands amid the trees; 

Its tall white spire, for many miles, 
The weary traveller sees. 


Enter, and mark the reverent crowd 
That fills its ample space; 

W hat stern unsmiling sanctity 
Is stamped on every face. 


No sculptured arch nor frescoed wall 
Within these courts appear; 

No gilded shrine nor altar high 
May find an entrance here. 


The pulpit tall, the sounding-board, 
The gallery for the choir,— 

No other “‘ carved work” did the sons 
Of pilgrim sires desire. | 
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How little to poetic taste 
These humble walls can speak ; 
And yet before their silent power 
The strongest hearts grow weak. 


For the last time a maiden stands 
Within this holy place; 

And all unfelt the quiet tears 
Are stealing o’er her face. 


Beneath that white unpictured roof 
Her earliest prayers were said ; 
The teachings of God’s Holy Word 

Were from that pulpit read. 


The sweetest hymns she ever sung 
Have echoed from these walls - 

Their dying cadence even yet 
Upon her memory falls. 


But the clear, earnest voice of Truth, 
Throughout all time the same— 
Whispers, ‘* Thy love and fealty 
I, L alone may claim. 


“‘ The prayers, the songs once uttered here, 
If uttered from thy heart, 

Shall give thee strength to turn away, 
And from this spet depart. 


“ Thou hast implored that God would make 
Thy path of duty plain : 

Has he not poured such light that thou 
Canst wander not again? 


“ Millions of slaves in anguish lie 
Before the Church’s eyes ; 

And God in thunder-tone demands 
Mercy, not sacrifice. 


“ What says the Church? She coldly turns — 
Her glances from the Slave, 
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To send her sympathies and prayers" 
O’er every ocean wave. 


“No true communion canst thou find, 
The helpless slave forgot ; 

For where no love for man is found, 
Worship of God is not. 


“ Thou needest not a priestly voice 
Te tell thee what is truth, 

When thou canst say,‘ O wilt not Thou, 
‘My father, guide my youth ?” 


Her tears were dried, her face grew calm, 
From that clear inward light 
_ Which never yet misguided one 
That sought its beams aright. 


Thanks be to God that every age 
Records the heroic deed 

Of conflict won for human weal 
O’er usage, sect, and creed. 


But never to the nations yet 
A holier work he gave 
Than that appointed to our time,— 
Tue FREEDOM OF THE Suave! 
Weymouth, Massachusetts, 


SONNETS, 


BY SNNE WARREN WESTON, 


I. 


Tue chiming of the distant bell comes borne 
On the faint wings of the flower-laden air; 
It breaks the stillness of the Sabbath morn, - 
And summons to the rites of praise and prayer: 
K 
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But I no more may in that worship share, ° 
No longer‘bend at that familiar shrine ; 
The altar that my heart hath deemed so fair 
Is lit no longer by a light divine. 
No prayer goes upward from yon temple high 
For the deliverance of the trampled slave! 
His cruel wrongs, his bitter destiny, 
In yon proud courts may no remembrance crave. 
From such a spot my heart in sorrow turns, 
And for a purer, holier worship burns. 


II. 


-Wuart though my footsteps may not press the floor < 
By human hands made consecrate to Thee, ~ , 
And though I may not mid the crowd adore, 
Yet, Father! wilt thou not vouchsafe to me 
The beauty of thy holiness to see, — 
And on the glory of thy face to gaze, 
With heart alike from pride and passion free, 
As though the proudest dome that man could raise 
Were witness to the sacrifice I bring ? 
Were mine own heart for Thee a temple meet, 
The praises through the loftiest roofs that ring 
Would not be incense in thy sight more sweet 
Than its unuttered worship. Father, hear, 
And in my inmost heart thine altar rear! 


Sunday morning, in the country, June, 1840. 


A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 
BY ANNE WARREN WESTON, 


Tue gloom of life’s departing day 
Is darkening round a royal bed, 
And on a cheek and brow like clay 
There falls that nameless shadow dread, 
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Which tells that death draws darkly nigh 
To'solve of life the mystery. ; 


The chief of Brunswick’s ancient line, 
With fading eye and anxious heart, 
Watches the sinking sun’s decline ; 
And, as the shadows come and par’, 
He marks the crimson radiance fall 
Where hang the pictures on the wall. 


There by some skilful limner’s hand 
Was many a foughten field pourtrayed ; 
There haughty chief and warlike band 
Their strength in feats of arms displayed ; 
And all the pageantry of strife 
Glowed with the colouring of life. 


And days of youth and strength and hope 
Before the dying warrior rose, 

Days when his arm and sword could cope 
With valiant and unnumbered foes ; 

The clash of spears, the trumpet’s note, 

Seemed through the quiet room to float, 


A few brief moments,—and the dreams 
So fraught with power and glory fade; 
How light his proudest memory seems 
Tn truth’s unmoving balance weighed ! 
The solemn hour has come at last, 
When conscience truly notes the past. 


His wearied mind rejects them all— 
The hurried scenes of years gone by, 

As council board and banquet hall, 
And battle field before him lie. 

With sickening heart, he turns away 

For holier memories to pray. 
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And as the deepening twilight pours 
Its shadows through the lonely room, 
That worn and waiting spirit soars 
Above the clouds of night and gloom; 
Light on those pallid features breaks, 
As thus, in broken tones, he speaks. 


~“ At length the hour of darkness lifts 
Its weight from off my fainting soul, 
And peace and joy, those gracious gifts 
Of God’s free spirit, o’er me roll. 
The strife, the sin of years long past 
Beneath my feet I gladly cast. 


“ One blest remembrance shall remain 
To pour its light around my way, 
And in the midst of care and pain 
Its influence shall my spirit stay. 
List, while in few and faltering words 
My voice Christ’s faithfulness records. 


“ Fain would my failing mind recal 
The memory of that April day, 
When, bound for Worms’s council hall, _ 
The thronging thousands took their way. 
There king and bishop, priest and peer, 
Had come a simple monk to hear. 


“In all the pomp of earthly power, 
Charles and his courtiers graced the hall ; 

While Rome’s proud legate felt that hour 
An earthly empire far too small; 

A throne, a sceptre, baubles these 

To him who claims St. Peter’s keys. 


“I too was there, and through my breast 
A thrill of scornful pity ran, 
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As, in his humble vestment drest, 
Up rose one solitary man. 

The lowly monk, the minev’s son, 

Stood forth unaided and alone. 


“ Nor earthly help, nor human aid 
He needed in that trial hour ; 
Strong in the truth, and undismayed, 
He witnessed to that mighty power 
That fires the lip and nerves the heart 
God’s sternest counsel to impart. 


“T listened, and my brain swam round, 
At the free fearless words he spoke, 
But as their inmost sense I found, 
A blaze of light upon me broke; 
The pulses of my heart were stirred, 
As that heroic voice I heard. 


“He ended, and the crimson flood 
Passed from his cheek and brow away, 
Pale, unsubdued, and calm he stood, 
While wonder, terror, and dismay 
Were marked on every listening face 
That filled the vast and crowded space. 


“On him alone my eyes were turned, 
And as his fainting glance I met, 

My very heart within me burned 
With anxious pity and regret ; 

A cup of wine I poured in haste, 

And bade his lip its virtue taste. 


“ He drank; and as he drank he prayed — 
That in the stern and final strife, 
When sins and follies darkly weighed 
Upon my parting hours of life, 

K 2 
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The memory of that act of love 
Might prove a blessing from above. 


“That prayer ascended not in vain,— : 
Its answer is the gentle peace, 

Unmixed with aught of fear and pain, 
In which my spirit waits release.” 

He finished, and the watchers-by 

Felt it were easy thus to die. 





The shadows of three hundred years 
Divide us from that dying hour, 

But still the Saviour’s promise cheers 
All who have strength to prove its power. 

A cup of water in His name 

Shall still His blest remembrance claim. 


Where’er a human voice is heard 

In witness for the true and right, 
Where’er a human heart is stirred 

To mingle in Faith’s glorious fight, 
That voice revere,—that heart sustain ! 
It shall not be to thee in vain. 


STANZAS TO MY SISTER; 


With a Bracelet composed of crystals and stones from the Bernese 
Alps. 


BY CAROLINE WESTON. 


No flashing gem, no jewel rare, | Z a 
No treasure rich from earth or sea, 
I send to deck thy braided hair, __ Ay 
And tell my constant thought of thee. 
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Yet be the offering dearer far 
Than rosary to the devotee, 
For every clasp and every stone 
Have witnessed thought and prayer for thee. 


Rude are its links, but fancy sees 
These crystals bright from Alpine hills 
Forced downwards by the glacier’s might, 
Or sparkling in the mountain rills. 


They came from where eternal snow 
Shines on the Jungfrau’s wintry height; 

From where the Staubach’s misty flow 
Gleams in the Lutschen’s vale of light ; 


Or where that wondrous wealth of waves 
Flows free in June’s rejoicing hour, 

They leaped to light from mountain caves, 
In the wild cataract’s stormy shower. 


I stood beneath the mountain height 
__ From whose proud front the Dustfall springs, 
And still an ever fresh delight 

Its raptures o’er my spirit flings. 


The Alpine horn was ringing wild, 

From cliff and cave the wave flashed free, 
And gaily sang the mountain child : 

We blessed them all, and spake of thee— 


Of thee and home, and those gay hours 
When, wandering wild o’er hill and wold, 

We talked of Cologne’s shrines and towers, 
And of these “ Alpine mountains cold.” 


Thou wert not kere with me to roam 3 
But still a stranger’s voice could wake, 

In foreign accents, dreams of home— 
An exile he for Freepom’s sake. 


4 
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By the cold spring we stopped to drink ; 
The cup was drained to Liserry ! 
How could I choose but sadly think 
Of that fair land beyond the sea, 


Where, vowed to freedom’s holy cause, 
We suffered with the suffering slave ; 
Bound in the realm of rights and laws, 
‘Where freedom’s home is freedom’s grave ? 


Then died my spirit’s glow away— 

“ How long, oh! Lord,” I cried, “how long 
Shall earth’s oppressors bear the sway, 

And light be dark, and right be wrong ?” 


Weturned us from the torrent’s roar, 
To mark where by the wayside stood 
A rustic cot, above whose door 
This legend ran in carving rude :— 


“With God the house was builded here : 
In God my trust shall still be strong.” 
We read the omen bright and clear, 
“Toil still, and trust, nor ask how long.” 


Wear, then, the chain I send to-day ; 
Though rudely framed, it hath a tone 

Of scene by glaciers, rock, and spray, 
Whose memory clings to every stone. 





RESCUE THE SLAVE. 
BY ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 
Mrs. Eliza Lee Follen, formerly Miss Cabot, of Boston, United 


States, isa descendant of the celebrated navigator, Sebastian Cabot, the 
discoverer of. North America. She is well known as the author of 


many popular works, and as the widowed biographer of Dr. Charles a, 
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Follen, who perished in the steam-ship Lexington, when it was burned 
on its voyage from New York to Boston, in 1840. The doctor was a 
native of Germany, but having incurred the hostility of the Holy Al- 
liance by his efforts to promote constitutional freedom, he was obliged 
to fly to America. Hesoon joined the abolitionists, and had to endure 
from the opponents of impartial liberty in his adopted country, depri- 
vations and indignities which showed that they were animated by. 
the same spirit as the oper foes of freedom in his native land. His 
life was a monument of noble and faithful endurance, and evinced a 
true and consistent martyr spirit. The“ Life of Dr. Follen” is one 


‘of the most touching pieces of biography, by a near relation, that 


isto be found in our language. Mrs. Follen is a lady of fascinating 
manners, and great conversational powers. She is a devoted friend of 
the anti-slavery cause, and a member of the Massachusetts Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, which numbers so many admirable women.— 
Many of her anti-slavery poems are distinguished by feeling, strength, 
and sweetness, They are of that kind that cling to the memory. 

The following touching stanzas were composed about ten years 
ago, while George Latimer, a fugitive slave, was confinedin a jailin 
Boston, expecting to be carried back to Virginia by James R. Gray, 
his claimant. 


Sadly the fugitive weeps in his cell, 
Listen a while to the story we tell; 
Listen, ye gentle ones, listen, ye brave; 
Lady fair, lady fair, weep for the slave. 


Praying for liberty dearer than life, 

Torn from his little one, torn from his wife, 

Flying from slavery, hear him and save ; 

Christian men! Christian men! help the poor 
slave. 


Think of his agony, feel for his pain, 

Should his hard master e’er hold him again. 
Spirit of Liberty, rise from thy grave ; 

Make him free, make him free, rescue the slave. 


Freely the slaye-master goes where he will; 
Freemen stand ready his wish to fulfl, 
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Helping the tyrant, the robber, the knave, 
Thinking not, caring not for the poor slave. 


Talk not of Liberty—Liberty’s dead! 

See the slave-master’s whip over our head ; 
Stooping beneath it, we ask what he craves, 

“ Boston boys! Boston boys! catch me my slaves.” 


Freemen, arouse ye before ’tis too late ; 
Slavery is knocking at every gate: 

Make good the promise your early days gave ; 
Boston boys! Boston boys! rescue the slave. 





TO CASSIUS M. CLAY. 
BY ELIZA LEE FOLLEN. 


Cassius Marcellus Clay is a relative of the distinguished American 
slave-holding patriot, statesman, orator, and champion of slavery, 
Henry Clay, and is like him a native of the Slave State of 
Kentucky. Becoming convinced of the wickedness of slavery’ 
he liberated his own bondsmen, and with characteristic courage 
and energy published an anti-slavery newspaper. This act of 
daring would certainly not have been suffered, if attempted by 
a stranger from the Free States. However, he persevered amidst 
violent opposition and some persecution, and his course was watched 
with admirationand deep interest by the abolitionists. At length the. 
war with Mexico, which was excited by the slave interest with the 
object of extending the area of slavery, broke out; and C. M. Clay 
was so far seduced by the love of military glory, and deceived by the 
infamous American maxim, “our country, right or wrong,” thathe — 
entered the American army. He was taken prisoner, but was finally 
released by the Mexicans at the close of a war which ended in the 
restoration of slavery to a vast extent of country from which it had 
been abolished by the laws of Mexico. Since his return home Mr. C. 
M. Clay has resumed his anti-slavery labours, but he no longer re- 
tains the confidence of the slave’s consistent and indefatigable friends, 
and it is not likely he will ever attain the high position he once occu- 

pied in the estimation of the lovers of liberty and moral heroism. 
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"Tis said they'll kill thee, Cassius Clay. 

Oh! heed not, heed not what they say! 

Who falls in freedom’s noble strife 
Doth win, but never lose his life, 


Millions are crying, “ Make us free !” 
They stretch their fettered arms to thee. 
Hear only these poor outcasts cry: 
Stand ready in their cause to die. 


Oh! fear not those whose petty power 
Can shorten this life’s transient hour: 
Fear only those whose fiendish skill 
The pure and noble soul can kill, 


The sainted dead around thee stand— 
They are not dead, that noble band ; 
They cheer thee onward in the strife, 
And bid_thee win eternal life. 


Oh! what is life but noble deeds P 
On them the immortal spirit feeds: 
Oh! what is life but love and truth? 
These only have immortal youth, 


Then, onward, upward, Cassius Clay ! 

Heed not what friend or foe may say ; 

Be faithful in this noble strife, 

And thou shalt win, not lose thy life. 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts, 





| ON HEARING oF THE DEATH OF THOMAS CLARKSON. 
a BY ELIZA LEE FOLLEN. 
“They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; 


and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 


ever,”” 


Thus, faithful one, to thee be given’ 
The meed of glory thine ! 
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Thy spirit, like the stars of heaven, 
For evermore shall shine. 


For thou the hearts of men hast bent 


To righteousness and truth ; 1 


For this thy green old age hast spent, 
Thy manhood, and thy youth, 


Nor “ storied urn” nor carved stone 
To Clarkson need we raise, 

For wheresoe’r thy name is known 
There dwells thy deathless praise. 


Nor nobler tribute couldst thou ask 
To grace thine honoured grave, 
Than this—the story of thy task— 
“ FRIEND OF THE HELPLESS SLAVE.” 


We mourn thee not! our hearts rejoice 
That thy great soul is free ; 
It cheers us like a spirit’s voice 
But to remember thee! 
Cambridge, U. S. 


ON THE DEATH OF REV. C. Ty TORREY. 


Charles Turner Torrey was arrested in 1844, for aiding slaves to 


regain their liberty. For this humane act he was indicted asacrimi- _ 
nal, convicted and sentenced to imprisonment in the penitentiary, 


So 


Baltimore, Maryland, for six years. While on his death-bed he wasre- 


fused a pardon by the governor of Maryland, and died of bedeagny 


after two years’ confinement, a victim to his sufferings, 


“ It is better to diein prison with the peace of God in our hearts, — 


than to live in freedom with a polluted conscience.” — Letter from 
Torrey, February 7th, 1846, three months previous to his death.” 


Thou art gone, faithful martyr, thy sufferings are 4 


ended ; 


Thy heart, fraught with bindapsa , shall bleed never a 


more 
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For the poor and down-trodden whom thou hast be- 
friended,— 
Ah no! patient sufferer, thy toils are all o’er. 


By the good and the noble thy deeds are applauded : 
The poor bleeding slave has dared list to thy fame; . 
On the pages of story thy worth is recorded, 

And millions unborn shall remember thy name. 


Adieu, faithful martyr! now rest from thy labour, 
Where reposes thy dust in the tomb of the brave; 
Thy soul shall ascend unto Jesus thy Saviour, 
And angels a requiem chaunt over thy grave. 


Arouse, sons of freedom! dream not of receding; 
O’er our land let the banner of liberty wave; 
A Torrey and Lovejoy, though dead, are still plead- 


ing 
The cause of the bleeding and manacled slave. 


PRAYHR FOR THE NEGRO. 


BY MISS M. B. TUCKEY. 


Jesus! from thy dwelling-place, 
Look on Afric’s captive race ; 
While their bitter groans ascend, 
Let thy willing ear attend ; 

Thou who never didst deny 

Pity to the mourner’s cry, 

Hear the prayer we send to thee, 
Set the injured negvo free. 


Man—a broken reed at best, 
Wounds the hands that on him rest: 
Human power, ’tis empty fame; 

He who trusts it trusts a name. 
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Thou, who didst for sin atone, 
All unaided and alone, 

Lo! in faith we turn to thee, 
Set the injured negro free. | 


THE DYING SLAVE. 


BY MISS M. B. TUCKEY. 


My cruel chain, I mourn not now 
To wear thy galling link; 

The damps of death are on my brow, 
And fast my pulses sink. | 


And when this tortured frame shall lie 
Within the silent grave, 

’T will little move my soul that I 
Have lived and died a slave. 


Slave! I shall know the name no more, 
As God’s salvation free! 

Free as an Angel’s wing can soar, 
I shall for ever be. 


Standing before the throne of light, 
With freedom’s voice I'll sing ; 

Blessing and honour, power and might 
To Christ, the Saviour King ! 


Brethren in bondage! fare ye well ; 
Too late, too late for me 

The promised hour whose voice shall tell 
The negro he is free ! 


And thousands more my grave shall share, 
While Freedom’s friends delay, 

Nor drop the fetters that they wear, ~ 
Till they have dropped their clay. 


=< 
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How long, Most Holy, Just, and True, 
Dost thou our blood behold ; 

Nor rise the oppressor to subdue, 
As in the days of old! 


Where is the power that led thy seed 
From Egypt’s blighted plains, 

Their limbs from cruel bondage freed, 
Their souls from direr chains ? 


Where is the mighty arm that clave 
The waters of the sea, 

And bade the wild unsteady wave 
A wall of safety be? 


Whete is the hand that broke the power 
Of proud Assyria’s host, 

Went forth at midnight’s silent hour, 
And laid their strength in dust ® 

When man shall own his strength is weak, 
God shall exalted be ; 


Our iron bondage He will break, 
And Afric shall be free. 


MY CHILD IS GONE. 
BY MISS M. B. TUCKEY. 


“ O that my grief were thoroughly weighed !* 


Hark! from the west a voice of woe; 
The wild Atlantic in its flow 
Bears on its breast the murmur low, 

“ My child is gone! 


“ Like savage tigers o’er their prey, 

They tore him from my heart away, 

And now I cry by night—by day— 
My child is gone! 
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“ How many a fair white babe is pressed 
With fondness to his mother’s breast, 
And rocked upon her arm to rest, 


Whiie mine is gone ! 


“No longer now at eve I see, 
Beneath the sheltering plantain tree, 
My baby cradled on my knee, 


For he is gone! 


* And when I seek my cot at night, 
There’s not a thing that meets my sight 
But tells me that my soul’s delight; 


My child, is gone ! 


“ T sink to sleep, and then I seem 

To hear again his parting scream 3 

I start and wake—’tis but a dream— 
My child is gone! 


“ Gone till my toils and griefs are o’er,— 
And I shall reach that happy shore 
Where negro mothers cry no more, 


My child is gone!” 


THE SLAVE MOTHER. 


Founded on an incident which happened in Kentucky. 


BY A. LEWIS. 


The day had not begun to dawn; 
The sun behind the hills 

Had far to travel, ere his rays 
Should gild the mountain rills. 
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A woman with three little ones 
Came from a lowly shed ; 

And out upon a lonely path 
Those little ones she led. 


She led her darling babes along, 
And not a word she said ; 

They seemed as they were passing, 
Like shadows of the dead. 


The eldest was a little boy, 
Some six short summers old ; 
And doubtless to a mother’s sight 
Most lovely to behold, 


The others were two little girls ; 
Just old enough were they, 

Led by their mother’s helping hand, 
To walk along the way. 


“Where are we going, mother ?” 
The little brother spoke ; 

“ Oh I was dreaming a sweet dream, 
Just as we all awoke.” 


“We are going buta little way; 
Come, children, come along ; 

You cannot think a mother’s hand 
Would lead her loved ones wrong. 


“When I was young as you, my son, 
I can remember well 

How I was brought to this dread place, 
With cruel men to dwell. 


“They tore me from my mother’s arms, 
And brought me here to toil; 
And every day my tears and blood 
Have wet this hated soil. 
L2 
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“ Last evening I was beat again, 
Though faint as I could be; 
No, children, you shall never live 

Such dreadful fate to see.” 


They stopped beside a crystal spring 
That in a meadow flowed, 

Just as the first red gleams of dawn 
Along the valley glowed. 


She took her little darling babes, 
And plunged them in that spring! 

It would have grieved a human heart 
To see so sad a thing. 


She held her helpless children there, 
Until they all were dead ; 

But though her soul was wrenched outright, 
Yet not a tear she shed, 


Let none who know not suffering 
That mother cruel call : 

It was that she had felt so much, . 
She did not feel at all. * 


The wretched mother turned away, 
With none her grief to heed, 

Then down the valley bent her steps, 
Again to toil and bleed. 


THE RUNAWAY. 


ANONYMOUS. 


CoveRED with ashes the little girl lay 
In a cellaz’s darkest part, 

Wild in her fears she dared not breathe, 
And she stilled her throbbing heart. 


aaa! 


—— 
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In the night she stealthily crept forth, 
By her hunger’s pangs impelled, 

But the strong-locked doors from her eager hands 
Their treasures all withheld. 


Covered with ashes the girl is found 
When the morning light appears, 
And is to the master’s presence brought 

To tell her tale of tears. 


“ T am owned, sir, they say, by Colonel Y., 
Who lives a mile from here, 

And I live with him a wretched life 
Of anguish and of fear. 


“ Tight to my leg above my knee 
A log of wood he chains, 

And this I drag till it galls the flesh, 
And my life is filled with pains. 


“ And if, thus clogged with a heavy load, | 
My motions are too slow, 

He flogs me with a whip that brings 
The blood at every blow. 


“ Three days ago my chain got loose, 
So I slipped it off and ran, 

And hid myself in your cellar, sir ; 
O! help me if you can! 


“A withered pear in your ashes I found, |; 
"Tis all P’ve had to eat 

For three days ; but I’d sooner starve 
Than I’d my master meet.” 


When the man had heard the little girl,’ 
_ At the “lazy wench” he swore, 
And sent her back to Colonel Y.,. 
To suffer as before. 
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But the piercing shrieks of the beaten child 
Reached a kinder neighbour’s ear, 

And he bought the child to save its life 
From anguish and from fear. 


That child has now to woman grown ; 
From bondage she is free, 

And in her own neat cottage rears 
A happy family. 


THE LONELY HEARTED. 


BY HARRIET WINSLOW. 


“Tam trying’ she said, ‘‘to wash away this colour. The girls will 
not play with me; they donot love me because I am of this colour ; 
they are all white. Why, if God is good, did he not make me white ?” 
She wept bitterly, “‘ Poor dear little girl,’’ I said, and took her in my 


arms, and pressed her to my heart, “‘ God is good; it is man that is 
cruel,’’ 


Sapty above her stricken rose-tree bending, 
Marking its withered leaves with plaintive moan, 
Which with the summer wind’s low sigh is biending— 
A little child is sorrowing alone. | 


Vainly her playmates on her name are calling; » 
Their shouts and laughter pass unechoed by, 
And all unheeded are the sunbeams falling 
On her dejected brow and tearful eye. 


The hum of insects soothes her ear no longer ; 
The flowers spring unnoticed at her side ; 
For memory, with a deeper spell and stronger, - 

Recalls the hopes that one by one have died. 


She is a slave,—but not in outward seeming, 
For she has fallen into gentle hands; 
They have supplied the body, little dreaming 
How much more urgent are the soul’s demands. © 
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The insult of the lash is never offered, 
Light are her fetters, lighter are her tasks, 


And ample recompense is freely proffered,— 


All, all but love, when love is all she asks. 


No gentle eyes bend over her in sleeping ; 
From all her kindred she was early torn, 

And oftentimes her eyes are dim with weeping, | 
That she is left thus utterly forlorn. 


The heart must have its idol—and she cherished 
Each living thing that on her love relied, 

Till bird and flower one by one have perished; 
The rose-tree was the last,—that too has died. 


She starts—for now a happy troop advances ; 
‘Her master’s children hurry gaily by ; 

She marks their clinging hands, their loving glances, 
And gazes after them with wistful eye. 


“Oh! that 1 toocould know such thrilling pres- , 
sure,— 
Could clasp a little sister’s hand in mine! 
Could lavish on her all my hoarded treasure 
Of love the unloved only can divine! 


“Your winning beauty I would never covet, 
Though well I know the power it doth possess ; 

The soft eye with the fair, pure brow above it, , 
That waving hair the loving winds caress. 


Sees 


** Nor do I covet your abode of splendour, eo 
The beauty beaming from its pictured walls, 
Nor the rich robes and jewellery which render 
New radiance to those fair and stately halls. 


“ But oh! how oft with vain and restless longing 
I languish for the love you do not prize; 

Sweet visions in the lonely night come thronging, 
That bend above me with fond, earnest eyes. 
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*‘ Visions that wear the features of my mother 
When last she pressed me to her breaking heart, 
Till rude hands sought her piteous shrieks to smother, 
And sternly forced her clinging arms apart. 


“Come death! dark vision, but no longer fearful— 
Oh, lay me once more on my mother’s breast! 
Ishrink not from the cold, still house ; though tearful, 
My yearning heart will there at least find rest.” 
Portland, December 1, 1840. 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 
ANONYMOUS, 


Tuovu knowest, O God, my griefs, 
Thou see’st my bitter tears, 

Thou knowest all my sufferings past, 
And my foreboding fears. 


My husband they have sold ; 
Alas! the bitter day ! 

Too true to leave me willingly, 
They forced him far away. 


Our prattling infants too, " 
Most piercing thought of all, 

Sold into strangers’ cruel hands, 
W hat evils may befal! 


I pray, O God, that thou 
Wouldst take them from the earth ; 
T ask their death, who once from thee 
More madly asked their birth. 


O’er me, weighed down by care, . 
Pierced through by sorrow’s stings, _ 
O’er me, from day to day the same, 
The slave-whip ceaseless swings. — 


ee 
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I pray, O God, for him 
Who causes all this woe ; 
Though he no mercy has for us, 
To him thy mercy show. 


No vengeance would I ask, 
Let not thy wrath be felt, 

But let thy goodness touch his heart, 
Its stubborn hardness melt. 


One thing at least I trust, 
My only hope it is, 

There’!l be no slavery in the world 
That follows after this. 


THE CHAIN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


Is it his daily toil that wrings 

From the slave’s bosom that deep sigh ? 
Is it his niggard fare that brings 

The tear into his down-cast eye? 


Oh no! by toil and humble fare 

Earth’s sons their health and vigour gain. 
It is because the slave must wear 

His chain. 

Is it the sweat from every pore 

That starts, and glistens in the sun, 
As, the young cotton bending o’er, 

His naked back it shines upon ? 


Is it the drops that from his breast 
Into the thirsty furrow fall, 

That scald his soul, deny him rest, 
And turn his cup of life to gall P 
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‘No; for, that man with sweating brow 

_ Shall eat his bread, doth God ordain ; 
“This the slave’s spirit doth not- bow. 

| It is his chain. 


_ Ts it that scorching sands and skies 
_ Upon his velvet skin have set 
_A hue, admired in beauty’s eyes 
_ In Genoa’s silk and polished jet ? 
| - 
No; for this colour was his pride, 
_ When roaming o’er his native plain ; 
| Even here his hue he can abide, 
| But not his chain. 


“ Nor is it that his back and limbs 
Are scored with many a gory gash, . | 
‘That his heart bleeds, and his brain swims, . 
And the man dies beneath the las}, 


_ For Baal’s priests, on Carmel’s slope, 
Themselves with knives and lancets scored, 
“Till the blood spirted,—in the hope 
The God would hear whom they adored ;— 


And Christian flagellants their backs 
* All naked to the scourge have given ; 
And martyrs to their stakes and racks 
Have gone of choice, in hope of heaven ;— 


' For here there was an inward WILL, 
Here spake the spirit, upward tending : 
And o’er Faith’s cloud-girt altar, still 
Hope hung, her rainbow heavenward bending. | 


But will and hope hath not the slave, 
His bleeding spirit to sustain :— 
No, he must drag on to the graye 
His chain. 
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PHOEBE MOREL. 


“ Thada dream, a happy dream." 


The following ballad is founded on fact. Phoebe Morel was the 
daughter of a wealthy planter in Georgia, who had imprudently con- 
tracted marriage with a beautiful Creole—a slave on the estate of his 
father. The mother of Phoebe died during the infancy of the child, 
_ whose father hadher educated and attended with the most affectionate 


- solicitude. He had, however, omitted to execute the necessary forms 


for her manumission, and the sad consequence of his neglect was, that 
immediately after his death his legal representatives claimed the un- 
fortunate Phoebe as aportion of their property. She did not long 
survive the indignity; for within a few months of her father’s de- 
cease, her lifeless body was discovered floating down the dark waters 


- of the Savannah. 


Thad dream, a happy dream, 
I thought that I was free— 
That in my own bright land again 
A home there was for me; 
Savannah’s tide dashed bravely on, 
be 1 saw wave roll o’er wave, 
But in my full delight I woke, 
And found I was a slave. 


IT never knew a mother’s love, 
Yet happy were my days, 
For by my own dear father’s side 
I sung my simple lays. 
He died, and heartless strangers came 
Ere clos‘ o’er him the grave, 
They tore me, weeping, from his side, 
And claimed me as their slave. 


And this was in a Christian land, 
Where men kneel oft to pray ; 
The vaunted home of Liberty, 
Where lash and chain hold sway. 
M 
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Oh, give me back my Georgian cot; 
It is not wealth I crave ; 
Oh, let me live in freedom’s light, 
Or die if still a slave. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE-SHIP. 


° ANONYMOUS. 


s* What interested us most deeply was his description of the extent 
and horrors of slavery and the slave trade on the coast of Brazil. Not 
less than thirty or forty thousand slaves are brought there annually, 
and the mass‘of them in American vessels, under the American flag 
on the African coast, disguised elsewhere.”’ 

*‘ And what is worse, these vessels are owned and controlled by — 
Americans ! citizens of New England! Aye, and what is worse than 
all, by profession, Christians of New England! Yes, I write with 
shame and sorrow, one vessel which he saw and named, was owned 
and controlled by the Rev. Mr. a Baptist minister in the vil- 
lage of in Massachusetts.—Published in the *‘Cleveland True 
Democrat, from the testimony of Thomas C. M‘Donald, Esq., bearer 
of despatches from the American Legation at Rio de Janeiro to the 
government at Washington, : 








No breeze the dark pine-wood can wave 
In your proud country of the free, 

But fans the bosom of a slave— 
Slave of the “Sons of Liberty !” 


Though brightly foams the feathery spray, 
A gloom is on the sunny sea; 

For the pirate slave-ship wings her way, 
Manned by the “ Sons of Liberty !” 


The stars and stripes are at her mast, 
But crimson must their shadow be; ° 

For the shark hath tracked her as she passed, 
And hailed the “ Sons of Liberty.” 
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Look ye to Washington’s lone grave, 
And blush that human eye may see 
The turf polluted by a slave, 
That shrouds that “‘ Son of Liberty.” 


Land of the West, one task is yours, 
Bid the proud waters of your sea 
In triumph flow round happy shores, 

Trod but by “Sons of Liberty !” 


THEY ARH SLAVES. 7. 3 

BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink - 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
Tn the right with two or three. 


ON THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
EARL OF CARLISLE. 


Proupty on Cressy’s tented wold 
The lion-flag of England flew ; 
As proudly gleam’d its crimson fold 
O’er the dun heights of Waterloo: 
But other lyres shall greet the brave; 
Sing now, that we have freed the slave. 


The ocean-plain where Nelson bled 

Fair Commerce plies with peaceful oar, 
Duteous o’er Britain’s clime to shed 

The gathered spoil of every shore: 
To-day, across th’ Atlantic sea, 
Shout, shout ye, that the slave is free. 
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And eloquence in rushing streams 
Has flow’d our hills and courts along, 
Or kindled ‘mid yet loftier dreams 
The glowing bursts of glowing song. 
Let both their noblest burden pour, — 
To tell that one is no more. 


Bright science through each field of space set 2 
Has urged her mist-dispelling car, 
Coy nature’s hidden reign to trace, 
To weigh each wind, and count each. star 
Yet stay, thou proud Philosophy, 
First stoop to bid mankind be free. 


And freedom has been long our own, 
With all her soft and generous train, 
To gild the lustre of the ‘throue, i) 

And guard the labour of the plain ; 
Ye heirs of ancient Runnymede! 
Your slaves—oh! could it be ?—are freed. 


Ye isles, that court the tropic rays, 
Cluster’d on ocean’s sapphire breast ; 
Ye feathery bowers, ye fairy bays, - : 
In more than fable now “ the blest Reh) 
Waft on each gale your choral strain, r 
Teil} erxy land has rent the chain, — 
eine 
Old England, empire’s home my head, ; 
First in each art of peace and pow’r, 
Mighty the billow crest to tread, * 
Mighty to rule the battle hour, — 
But mightiest to relieve and save, 
Rejoice that thou hast freed the Slave. _ 
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A SOUND ON EVERY SHA. 


A sound on every sea, 
A voice on every wave, 
The watchword of the free, 
The anthem of the brave! 
From steep to steep it rings, 
Through Europe’s many climes, 
A knell to despot kings, 7 
A sentence on their crimes. 


Where’er a wind is rushing, 
Where’er a stream is gushing. 
The swelling sounds are heard 
Of man to freeman calling, 
Of broken fetters falling, 
And, like the carol of a cageless bird, 
The bursting shout of Freedom’s rallying word. 


THE STRIFE OF SLAVERY. 


BY EMMA MITCHELL. 


Those who would serve this holy cause inust prove 
The doubting spirits, and with fearless love 

Of truth, must follow where it leads; must turn ~ 
From gentle words that soothe to ‘words that burn.” 
Must cry aloud andspare not. Sin must be 
Stripped of its veil of fine-spun casuistry. 

The man who holds his fellow man in chains 

Must know himself as one the world disdains. 


SONG OF HUMANITY. 
In the God of Truth be strong! 
For the Truth shall perish never, 
Nor the Weak be crushed for ever— 
Right shall triumph over Wrong ! 
M2 




















Cherish, then, our bond of union—- — 
Live in brotherly communion— 
~ Love our neighbour—help our Brothe 
‘With our watchword cheer each other— 
“BE STRONG! 







? 





ie In the God of ‘Tenth be strong \ 


____- In the cawse of man press on! 
Let new sympathy be kindled 2 

In the breast where love hath dwindle 
Until warmth of soul be won! 
ooh Here upon our common altar, 

Yi See With true hearts that ne’er shall falter 
Let us pledge our life’s devotion — , 
‘To Humanity’s promotion— . 
Press on! 





In the cause of man press on! 


Man is destined to be free! 
Free from Slavery’s aggression— 
Free from tyranny’s oppression— 
And from cheerless poverty ; 
_ Free from prejudice and error— 
Free from vice, the greatest terror: 
Fear no 


fe Man is destined to be free! 





CONCLUSION. 





Ar the close of this little work, the editor ventures to, hope that its 
“spirit and tendency have commended themselves to the reader, and 
that his heart has often “‘burned within him’’ in the perusal. 

In gleaning from the wide field of poesy, choice has sometimes 

been difficult. The literary merit of the pieces will be found unequal, 
though in some cases ofa high order ; but love of justice and hatred 
‘of oppression are the theme and connecting link of the series. The 
greater number of the poems in the collection refer to slavery as it 
now exists in the “ free’? and *‘ Christian” United States of America. 
Every day the sun rises on the vast expanse of that great republic, he 
beholds deeds that make liberty weep, and Christianity blush for the 
disgrace brought upon her name, 
_ Slavery exists in many Mahometan and heathen nations, although in 
‘most of these it is on the decline. In the empire of Brazil the 
number of slaves is nearly as great as inthe United States, Inthe 
Spanish islands of Cuba and Porto Rico slavery is maintained in full 
vigour ; and when, some years ago, it appeared likely that these 
islands would attempt to throw off the Spanish yoke, the United 
States Government interfered to prevent this step, from an appre- 
hension that it would lead to the abolition of slavery, and to the 
dangerous example of other free islands, in addition to Haiti, in the 
near neighbourhood of the southern slave states of the American 
Union. In no other part of the world is this horrible institution, 
which good old John Wesley justly called ‘“‘ the sum of all villianies,” 
defended, fostered, and extended with such determination as by those 
* hoastful lovers of liberty and highly professing Christians, the peo- 
_ ple of the great American republic, 
Many in Great Britain and Ireland consider that as slavery has been 
_ abolished in the British colonies, we have nothing more to do with it, 
and should confine our attention to evils nearer home. Doubtless we 
all have our heme duties, and the sufferings of the poor of our own 
country claim our first attention. But if our hearts beat true to the 
‘cause of humanity, we shall feel for the suffering and oppressed every 
where, and be ready to plead their cause.. Our interest in one class of 
efforts for the good of our fellow creatures need not in the least dimi- 
‘nish our senseof the importance of another. In a wider sense, this _ 
world is our home, and the human race is one large family, The 
Bible and the missionary societies act upon this conviction. 

The United States are peculiarly related to us, and the ties that 
unite the two countries are rapidly becoming more and more intimate, 
‘Steam has virtually shortened the ocean=path between them, Ireland 
8 pouring her hundreds of thousands into America, and thus the 
bonds of kindred and affection are added to those of commerce, religion, 


and literature. Americais the home of many who are near and dear 





to us,and may become the home ofour children, Seeing, then, that 
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a land so interesting to usis degraded in the eyes of the civilized world, 
by the retention of three millions of our fellow creatures in slavery on 
her soil—that her moral atmosphere is tainted by the language pea the 
deeds which the maintenance of slavery demands, and her influence 
for the freedom and happiness of other countries effectually nullifie 

by the existence of this giant iniquity within her own borders—shall 
: be any longer said that we have nothing to do with American 

avery? 

When the Constitution of the United States,—the Magna Charta or 
deed: of union and amity between the states,—was framed and adopted 
in the year 1787, although slavery existed in all or nearly all the 
states, it prevailed to a great extent only in Georgia, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas. But the growing prosperity of the young republic, 


the great increase of trade with other countries, and especially the — 


demand for cotton for British manufactures, made the labour of 
slaves exceedingly valuable in the southern states; so that whilst slavery 
was gradually abolished in all the northern states, it has been sinking 
its roots deeper and deeper in therest of the country, and strengthening 
its influence in the whole nation, by means of the wealth, ambition, 
patronage, and energy of the slaveholders, who form by far the most 
compact and powerful interest in the Union. ace 

Fifteen of the states are slaveholding states, and they contain more 
than three millions of slaves, a larger number than the whole popu- 


lation of the United States when they established their independence. 


These slaves are a great source of immediate profit to their owners, 


and arevalued at 240 millions of pounds sterling. Someare employed 
in the cotton, rice, and sugar plantations ; others in domestic service, | 


or at trades. They receive no wages; they own no property which 
may not be claimed and seized by their masters; they are purposely 
kept in ignorance, lest by the possession of knowledge they should be 
the more ready and able to obtain their liberty by insurrection or 
escape ; they are bought and sold precisely like cattle, furniture, and 
other articles of property. Husbands and wives, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, are daily torn asunder, sold separately in the 
auction rooms of the south, and sent to far distant parts of the coun- 
try, never to see each other again. The law sanctions all these enor= 
mities; the church justifies them; many ministers are slaveholders, 
and itis not looked on as disgraceful to hold property in human beings. 


The northern states hold no slaves, and are nominally free states, 


but the whole power of the country is pledged to the support of slavery 
at the south. There is not an inch of their soil on which the slave, 
flying from the cruel bondage of the south, is safe from pursuit and 


capture, The infamous Fugitive Slave Bill, passed nearly two years” 
ago, to facilitate the recovery of escaped’slaves by their former masters, — 


has grievously aggravated the condition of even the free coloured 
citizens of the northern states, who are liable, under the pro- 
visions of the law, to be taken up and carried into slavery on the 
evidence of unscrupulous and perjured witnesses. In the dread of 


being thus claimed and carried off to the southern slave-market, hun- — 


dreds ofthem have forsaken or sacrificed their property, broken up 


4 


their homes, and fled to Canada, where they are sate under the flag_ 


of Queen Victoria. } E ; 
‘Though the American nation is thus steeped in guilt, there are many 


good and true friends of freedom in the United States who deplore 
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_ the existence of slavery, and do all in their power to overthrow it, by 
resisting its enormities and endeavouring to enlighten publie opinion 
respecting its political, social and moral evils. _ é eats i: 
~ The American Anti-Slavery Society, foundedin Philadelphia in 1833, 
has laboured with remarkable energy and faithfulness, and has done 
much, under great difficulties, to arouse the nation, and scatter light 
and truth on the subject. Several poems in the present collection 
are from the pens of some of theseintrepid and devoted friends of 
impartial liberty. 

__. And can we donothing to assist the rightside? Assuredly we can; by 
aiding and sympathising with the abolitionists, and by making our- 
selves acquainted with the bearings of the question, so as to advocate 

intelligently the cause of freedom, as we have opportunity. This 
‘system, though so securely entrenched behind law and precedent, and 

“sanctioned by church and state, is afraid of a free word, a line of 
poetry, of a song on the lips ofa child. The slaveholder would no 
more admit this{little book into his family, than he would think of 
allowing a lighted match to be thrown into a barrel of gunpowder. 
Whittier’s anti-slavery poems are unknown in the slave states. 
Longfellow’s anti-slavery poems were omitted in an edition ofhis works 

-which was intended forsale in thesouth. Cowper’s anti-slavery poems 
are forbidden, and it is dangerous for any one to travelin the slave 
states with any productions in print or manuscript in his possession, 

- which indicate hostility to slavery, or any acquaintance with the abo- 
litionists, There is no part of this world where life and liberty are in 
greater danger than in the slave states, if the traveller be convicted_ 
or even suspected of hostility to slavery. 

A great and increasing number of Americans visit Great Britain 
and Ireland, for purposes of business or pleasure. It will befound 
that a majority of these are either defenders of slavery or opponents 
of all efforts for its immediate abolition. We shall need some know- 
ledge of the facts of the case, to enable us to unmask the specious argu- 

“ments used by these people to veil the iniquity of thesystem. It will” 
be urged by them that slavery is a blessing to the slave, sparing him 
all the trouble of thinking for himself, all anxiety as to clothing, food, 
or time of sickness. We shall be told that the slave is happy in his 
servitude ; that he lives in a perfect paradise compared with the con- 
difion of our own poor countrymen; that he would not take his free- 
dom if offered to him, and that.those who run away from this blissful 
state are only the few discontented exceptions. Weshallbe reminded 
that the descendants of Africa are thus brought within the sound of - 

_ the Gospel, and taught the truths of Christianity. Some acquaintance 
with the real nature of slavery, and with thespirit of the pro-slavery 
and the anti-slavery parties in the; United States, will clear up these 
difficulties and strengthen our horror of this base and unchristian 
system. It isimportant we should understand what slavery really is, 
and how contaminating is its influence upon the character and prin- 

_ ciples of any nation which permits it to enter within its borders. We 
_ should thus be prepared to hold our ground against the American 

_ defenders or apologists of slavery who come amongst us, ‘* Weld’s 

American Slavery as it is’ gives a vast mass of unrefuted evidence 

respecting the facts and the workings of American slavery. But as 

this book is not readily obtained in these countries, the reader is re- 
_ commended to apply to the members of any anti-slavery society in 
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his neighbourhood or throughout the country; they willgladly com-— a 


‘municate the required information, or direct him where to find it. Of 
all the books that give atrue and faithful picture of American slavery, 
none is more striking in its details, or more readily obtained, than 
“ Uncle Tom’s Log.Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly,” which has 
just been published in the United States and in England, and has 
already obtained a vast popularity in the former county. This tale, from 
the pen of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, depicts negro life in many of 
its phases in the United States ; it gives portraits of the kind and the 
cruel slave-holder; it points out the inevitable evils inseparable 
from the system of slavery; and is eminently calculated to deepen our 
horror and strengthen our zeal against it. 

A vast number of our own poor people emigrate to the United 
States for the purpose of settling in that country, and obtaining 
the means ofsubsistence. It is important that they should be informed 
of the nature of American slavery, in order that, when they reach their 
adopted country they may choose the better part, and range themselves 


amongst the abolitionists, and not on theside of the oppressors. Thus, _ 


whether we remain at home or emigrate to America, we have a duty 
to perform. It becomes us to take our side promptly, and to show, 
by our sympathy with the abolitionists, our knowledge of the subject, 
and our readiness to devote a portion of time and money to the slaves? 


cause,—that we are resolved to do our part against a system so hostile 


to real liberty and true religion. 





eta) Wok, 


THE PIECES ALPHABETICALLY 


A Christian! going, gone ! 
A gentle lady sits alone, 
A little child! and yet, .. ap ns 
“All ready !”? cried the captain, 
A noble man of sable brow, * oe 
A poor, wayfaring man, of grief, 
A sound on every sea, ee 
Being ofinfinite goodness, .. se 
‘Beside the ungathered rice he lay,.. 
Beware, the Israelite of old, es 
Chained in the market place he stood, 
_ Come back to me, mother, 5b 
Covered with ashes the little girl lay, 
Curb not the spirit—it is free! free! free! .. 
Forced from home and all its pleasures, ee 
God speed the year of Jubilee, oe Be 


oo ee ve 


Gone, gone—sold and gone, AG 

Go seek my steers, the master said, P 
Hark ! a voice from heaveu proclaiming, .. 
Hark! from the west a wail of woe, Ag 
Have ye heard of our hunting, 
Her new born child she holdeth, 
I am an abolitionist, 
If to the age of t 
Thadadream, . a9 os 
Tn a*low and ill-thatched hut, ab 
In his chamber, weak and dying, 
Tn ocean’s wide domains, .. 


eescore years and ten, 


In the dark fens of the dismal swamp, a 
In the God of Truth be strong, .. 50 
I own I am shocked at the purchase of slaves, 
Is it his daily toil, .. AE xs ne 
Is this the land our fathers loved, .. oe 
It is not that the wicked hate, : ae 


I war not as my fathers did, a 
Jesus, from thy dwelling place, ae 
Just God! and these are they, ve 
_ Look at the ancient meeting-house, 
Lo! the bondage of ages has ceased, 
Loudhe sung the Psalm of David, .. 
My cruel chain I mourn not now, . 


£ 
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My heart is sad when I contemplate thee, 
No breeze the dark pine-wood can wave, 
No flashing gem, no jewel rare, 


ee 


No tears to- day ! a lofty joy should crown, . shy 


O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Oh, God! what mockery is this, 
Our fellow-countrymen in chains, .. 
Proudly on Cressy’s tented wold, .. 
Sadly above her stricken rose tree, .. 
Sadly the fugitive,.. 

Scarce had the solemn Sabbath bell, 

She dwells by Great Kenshawa’s side, 
She sings by her wheel, 

The blast from freedom’s Northern hills, 
The chiming of the distant bell, .. 
The day had not begun to dawn, 2 
‘The day is breaking in the East, .. 

' The fetters galled my weary soul, .. 
The gloom of life’s departing day, .. 
The slaver in the broad lagoon, 
They are slaves who fear to speak, .. 
They tell me, Liberty, that in thy name, 
Thou art gone, faithful martyr, 
Thou knowest, oh God, my griefs, .. 
Those who would serve, ; 

Thus, faithful one, to thee be given, 
Thy cause, oh Liberty, can never fail, 
Tis said they’ll kill thee, Cassius Clay, 
Too true thy words ! a glorious band, 
Unshrinking from the storm, 55 
Where barbarous howls, .. 

When the stealthy twilight’s coming, 
When avarice enslaves the mind, .. 
Ye glorious band! es 


ce 
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